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THE CALF-PATH. 
“All the Rights they Wanted.” 


One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home, as good calves should ; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, 1 infer, the calf is dead. 

Bat still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my moral tale. 

The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way ; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 

And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound inand out, 

And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path; 
But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 

And through this winding wood-way stalked 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 
This forest path became a lane, 

That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 

And travelled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half 

They trod the footsteps of that calf. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet 
The road became a village street, 

And this, before men were aware, 
Acity’s crowded thoroughfare, 

And soon the central street was this 

Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 

And o’er his crooked journey went 

The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 

By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still bis crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day ; 

For thus such reverence is lent 

To well-established precedent. 

A moral lesson this might teach, 

Were I ordained and called to preach. 
For men are prone to go it blind 

Along the calf-paths of the mind, 

And work away from sun to sun 

Todo what other men have done. 

They follow in the beaten track, 

And out and in, and forth and back, 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 

But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf! 

Ah! manv things this tale might teach— 


But I am not ordained to preach. 
—Sam W. Foss. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Ottawa, Ont., May 8, the whole 
afternoon in the House of Commons was 
devoted to the discussion of the resolution 
to extend the voting franchise to women. 
Mr. Davin spoke in favor. M. Laurier, 
Opposition leader, moved an amendment 
that the question of woman suffrage, like 
all other questions of suflrage, was more 





probibiting smoking in the House while 
in session. The Chicago Times commends 
them for securing this reform and adds: 
‘*In this respect, the Colorado Legislature 
was raised to the level of the more polite 
Legislatures of the Eastern States.” 
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Prince Bismarck, ‘tthe man of blood 
and iron” has come out strongly in favor 
of women taking partin politics,as appears 
by the following telegram: 

BERLIN, May 15. Prince Bismarck, Mon- 
day, received a number of Silesian ladies 
and made an address in which he expressed 





influence in politics. He said that he did 
not expect women to speak in Parliament. 
but wished that the elections showed more 
of their irfluence. The Centrists and 
Poles were influenced to a large extent 
by women, but with the Socialists women 
had far too little weight. If they had 
more, and if they realized their future as 
wives and mothers in a Socialistic State, 
they would never allow their husbands 
to belong to the Socialist party. Ifany 
women do so they must be estranged in 
some way from what men revere as genu 
ine womanhood. The ex-chancellor con- 
tinued, ‘I believe female sympathy with 
our political institutions to be a much 
stronger bulwark against Socialism than 
would have been the anti- Socialist bill, if it 
had passed. I am not sorry that it was 
rejected. If it had not been, those to whom 
we look to remedy existing evils would 
have been convinced that they had 
achieved something and could rest on 
their laurels. This idea would have been 
erroneous. Moreover, the bill continued 
not a few questionable proposals.” 

In conclusion, the prince appealed to 
his hearers to try to influence their hus- 
bands and male relatives and induce them 
if possible, to fight the dangers of the 
future with greater valor than they had 
ees in regard to the anti-Socialist 


It is notable that men who are belliger- 
ent in temperament are often the strongest 
advocates of woman suffrage, as introduc- 
ing a needed element of ‘‘amenity” in 
political contests. Timid and effeminate 
men usually oppose the enfranchisement 
of women. 


. 
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The Michigan House of Representatives 
has voted for an amendment granting full 
suffrage to women, 61 to 24. The vote at 
first stood 63 to 22, but as it requires two- 
thirds, i, e., 67 votes, to pass a resolution 
for a constitutional amendment, two of 
the members who favor suffrage changed 
their vote from yes to no, in order to 
move a reconsideration later. Several 
members who favor equal rights were 
absent, and it is hoped that the 67 votes 
may yet be secured. 
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The measure was debated for more than 
two hours, its advocates giving facts and 
its opponents talking sentiment, as usual. 
Representative Waldo, who introduced 
the resolution, said that in 1892 there 
were in Michigan 76,494 women paying 
taxes on property amounting to $134,505,- 
175. Representative Covell said he ‘did 
not believe God intended that woman 


He intended that she should occupy a 
higher place as the chief officer of your 
home, guarding the footsteps of your 
wayward boy and giving him high ideals. 
Measures have been introduced in Legis- 
lature after Legislature, but it was all 
done for sentiment. It was cowardly to 
support this measure.”’ Representatives 
Cathro and Ware declared themselves to 
be among those cowardly men who fa- 
vored equal rights for women, and they 
showed that suffrage would not injure the 
| home. Representative Edgar said : ‘‘There 
are two kinds of persons that [ am afraid 
| of, long-haired men and _ short-haired 
women, and they are the persons that are 
| pushing this measure. Can a successful 
| politician be a careful mother?” The 
Detroit Free Press says: ‘“‘Edgar was 
shouting about the way women in busi- 
ness had reduced wages, when some one 





properly within the jurisdiction of the | let out a yell in one of the committee 


different provinces. 
son why women should not enjoy the 
privilege of voting. It was, after all, a 
question of education. The debate was 
adjourned on motion of Mr. Foster, gov- 
ernment leader. 
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In Utah the new constitution of the 
State will be submitted to the voters at 
the November election. Its distinctive 
features are the provision inhibiting 
Polygamy and the clause granting the 
right of suffrage to women. 


+r 


In the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives, the presence of three women as mem- 
bers has caused the adoption of an order 


He could see no rea- | rooms in imitation of the speaker’s voice, 
| which raised a general laugh.” Repre- 


| sentative Rose sarcastically proposed that 
| a bill be passed to protect Representative 
| Edgar from the long-haired men and 
short-haired women. 


| av vo 








The women showed their interest in 
| the measure. The Free Press says: 


| 
| A row of pink waists, spring bonnets 
|and pretty faces surrounded the grave 
| statesmen of the House. The cause for 
| the large number of female visitors was 
found in the fact that Waldo’s joint 
resolution to submit the question of 
woman suffrage was to be discussed. The 
ladies were mostly members of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Association of the Michi- 
gan conference, now meeting in Lansing. 


regret that women were allowed so little | 


should descend to the level of politics. | 


Another sign of interest in equal suffrage 
in Michigan is that the recent annual con- 
vention of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association, held in Saginaw, entirely 
overflowed the Universalist church in 
which it first met. Thereupon the pastor 
of a large Presbyterian church invited the 
convention to adjourn to his church, and 
helped with his own hands to transfer the 
potted plants and other decorations from 
one building to the other. 


i> 


SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES, 





The South Carolina papers are warm in 
their praise of Miss E. U. Yates. A mem- 
ber of the Abbeville E. R. A. says in a 
private letter: 


We had a lovely meeting here last night. 
| Miss Yates lectured to a packed Court 
House, which had been tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers, yellow, and tables 
from the homes of members of the Equal 
Rights Association. Miss Yates first got 
the attention of her audience by her beau- 
tiful face and stylish gown, and kept it by 
an address, the eloquence of which has 
never been surpassed. She won many 
friends for the cause. Miss Yates said 
that if more women would take a personal 
interest in new clubs, as Mrs. Auerbach 
has done in ours, it would give encourage- 
ment to the weak associations and work 
for the strong associations to do, and the 
outcome would be more and more com- 
plete organization. She said she intended 
pe suamest this plan to the Northern 
clubs. 


Another member of the Abbeville E. 
R. A., writes: 


Miss Yates did us a world of good by 
her visit and lecture. Every one 
charmed. In our opinion, and in that of 
every intelligent person present, she sur- 
passed any orator we had ever heard. A 
few more such speakers as she and Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake would, I believe, en- 
tirely convert our community. 


The Abbeville Press and Banner, which 
has hitherto been opposed to equal suf- 
frage, says of Miss Yates: 


The audience was delighted with the 
charm and force of her argument, which 
was simply unanswerable. Her famil- 
iarity with the subject and her beauty of 
expression were only equalled by her 
beauty of person and ability as. a speaker. 
She is not only pretty, but is a talented 
woman, with goodness of heart combined. 


A young South Carolina lady says in a 
private letter to a Northern friend: 


I am much interested in the progress of 
women in every respect, but I believe the 
point that touches nearest my heart is 
motherhood. I expect to spend the next 
few years of my life in rearing children, 
and I feel the importance of the situation. 
I have one boy, and I hope to have several 
more, both boys and girls. Nodoubt you 
would wish me gratified in that respect. 


The Northern friend to whom she writes 
is the mother of a flourishing family of 
sons and daughters, and is, like her South 
Carolina correspondent, a fervent believer 
in suffrage. 

The ladies of Chester, S. C., sre going 
to issue a woman’s number of the Palmetto 
Standard. It is to contain two articles on 
sufirage, one for and the other against it. 
Miss Rachel Hemphill has been invited to 
write the article in favor. 


The Columbia State says: 


We think the woman suffrage cause 
| has gained material strength in Columbia 
| in consequence of the meeting last night. 
| The arguments of Miss Lewis and Miss 
Clay were able, persuasive, and delivered 
with a fluency and force which were un- 
expected. The impression they made 
was obvious. The people are thinking 
over this question as they have never 
thought before. 


The Charleston News and Courier says: 


It is not at all improbable that many a 
man, and woman, too, for the matter of 
that, who went to the Hibernian Hall last 
night to scoff would have remained to pray 
had an opportunity for devotional exer- 
cises been afforded at the close of the 
sufiragists’ meeting. The ladies who 
came to Charleston, the veriest hotbed of 
social and conventional conservatism, to 
champion the cause of the new political 
faith had much to contend with, but they 
acquitted themselves in a manner which 
won the admiration and respect of the 
most rabid opponent of the woman’s rights 
ideas. The uneasy embarrassment of idle 
curiosity and the titter of supercilious 
amusement which preceded the opening 
of the meeting were converted into bearty 
and honest plaudits before its close. The 
man disposed to laugh at the speakers at 
the outset laughed with them before they 
finished, and it is safe to say that the 
woman’s cause is better understood to-day 
and has many more friends in Charleston 
than it ever had before. 

The campaign which the lady orators 
are waging is one of education, and the 
lessons which they teach are not easily 
misunderstood or misconstrued. There 
was a standpoint from which the meeting 
was peculiarly interesting and instructive, 
but upfortunately it was one from which 
few persons saw it—the standpoint from 
which it might be contrasted with the 








id 
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gathering which had been held in the 
same hall during the dav. At noon yes- 
terday the forces of the city political fac- 
tions assembled in the auditorium, and 
while it is said that the meeting was one 
of unusual peace and harmony, it might 
have been a beer-garden om | compared 
with the one which the ladies held at 
night. 

Of course, the character of the events 
was entirely different, and there is a great 
deal in that. One represented practical 
and the other theoretical politics, but 
after all has been said, there is food for 
thought in the contrast. If, as the orators 
claimed last night, the triumph of the 
woman’s cause would make the former 
meeting more like the latter, then in the 
name of decency let it come, but if vice 
versa, may the good Lord have mercy upon 
the nation which first degrades its women 
with the ballot. 

The audience was a large, a brilliant, 
a fashionable one. All walks of Charles- 
ton life and society contributed their 
quota to the spectators. Hundreds of 
ladies came in their high hats and big 
sleeves; their escorts wore conventional 
evening costumes, and row after row of 
men in business attire, who had just 
dropped in tosee what was going forward, 
remained until the last word had been 
spoken, and even until the collection had 
been taken up. It was, in fact, one of 
the most brilliant, amused and interested 
audiences that has gathered in Charleston 
in many a day. At the very outset of 
their Charleston campaign the ladies have 
scored a victory over the heads as well as 
the hearts of Charleston men and women, 
and there is no fear but that at every sub- 
sequent meeting there will be crowded 
houses. 

At just 8.30, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, 
escorted by Col. Murphy, and followed 
by Miss Clay, Mrs. Neblett, Miss Yates, 
Miss Cunningham and Miss Lewis, filed 
out on the rostrum. Their entrance was 
welcomed with loud applause. Mrs. 
Young stood for a moment at the table in 
the foreground of the platform, and then in 
a decisive voice, which could be heard 
distinctly at the farthest extremity of the 
hall, she called the meeting to order. Col. 
Murphy stepped gallantly forward and 
announced that the meeting would be 
opened with prayer by Miss Clay. 

The petition for the Divine direction 
offered up was short but appropriate, and 
then Col. Murphy had another inning. It 
was not, he said, necessary for him to 
state the purposes of the meeting. They 
were too well known. Neither would he 
say anything in adyocacy of the cause 
which was to be presented, for whatever 
could be said in its defence would be far 
better said by the orators who were to fol- 
lowhim. He need only introduce the first 
speaker, a woman well known to Charles- 
ton, to South Carolina, and whose fame 
had spread beyond the borders of the 
State—Mrs. Virginia D. Young. 

Mrs. Young was received with long- 
continued applause. She stepped slowly 
forward, and then, passing tuo the side of 
the rostrum, began reading her address. 


At the special request of the speakers | 
who expect to make their addresses else- | 


where in South Carolina and in other 
States no extended report of the speeches 
is given. It is a pity that such should be 
the case, for The News and Courier could 


give its readers no more interesting mat- | 


ter this morning than they contained. 
Mrs. Young appeared slightly nervous 
at first, but she rapidly gained confidence 
in herself and her audience. As round 
after round of applause greeted her best 
points, she began to speak with a vigor 
and animation which added much to what 
she was saying, and before the three- 
quarters of an hour during which she 


spoke was ended she was entirely at home | 


upon the stage. The address was an 
eloquent one, and was greatiy enjoyed by 
every one. 

Colonel Murphy having left the stage 
in the meantime, the next speaker, Miss 
Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine, was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Young. What followed 
was truly a revelation to a Charleston 
audience. Miss Yates is a strikingly 
handsome woman of commanding pres- 
ence, who is probably afew years more 
than old enough to vote. She is of the 
brunette type, and has rather a Napol- 
eonic cast of countenance, the attractive- 
ness of which is not marred by eyeglasses. 
Pretty is not a good descriptive word to 
apply to Miss Yates, she is so much more 
than that adjective means. Splendid, if 
it did not sound extravagant, would con- 
vey the correct impression. But as soon 
as Miss Yates began to speak, the audi- 
ence ceased to look and began to listen. 

She came forward with the confidence 
which always carries power. Her voice 
was deep and mellow and possessed great 
carrying power. With scarcely an effort, 
with merely an occasional gesture, stand- 
ing in a graceful posture, occasionally 
swaying a large black fan before her, and 
with no evidence of fatigue or exhaustion, 
though she spoke for over an hour, a 
flood of language poured from her lips 
and enthralled her auditors. When she 
was eloquent, the audience listened and 
held its breath; when she argued, the 
people bent forward to lose no thread of 
the discourse; and when she was pleased 
to be humorous, which was frequently 
the case, the laughter and applause shook 
the rafters. A more charming speech has 
not been made in Charleston for years. 
The applause which followed the close of 
her remarks was continued for a full 
minute or more. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss KATE FIeLp has suspended, prob- 
ably for -a year, the publication of that 
bright weekly, Kate Field's Washington. 
Ill-health, the result of overwork, com- 
pels her to take a long rest. 


LaDy HENRY SOMERSET was among 
the speakers at the great mass meeting 
held in London May 7, with the Duke of 
Argyle in the chair, to protest against the 
Armenian atrocities. She will also speak 
on the Armenian question in several of 
the leading cities of England. 


Miss MINNIE GERTRUDE KELLY has 
been appointed by Theodore Roosevelt as 
secretary and stenographer at the police 
headquarters in New York. She fills the 
places of two men employed under the 
Tammany régime, receives $1,700 a year, 
and saves the city $1,200 annually. 


Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER is 
to Se a member of the New York school 
board, by appointment of the mayor. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer has been aconspicu- 
ous opponent of equal rights for women, 
but, like some of our most prominent 
Massachusetts ‘‘remonstrants,’ she has 
no objection to holding public office her- 
self. She is an able woman, and will 
be an acquisition to the school board. 
Her experiences as a member of it may 
convert her to woman suffrage. 


Miss ANN L. RICHARDS, of Michigan 
University, who will make the presenta- 
tion address for the ‘95 literary class at 
the unveiling of the bust of President 
Angell, is a gifted young woman, who has 
won many honors. She is now twenty- 
two years of age, and has lived nearly all 
her lifein Michigan. She isa fine speaker, 
and has made an enviable record as a 
student and writer. She is managing 
editor of the Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion, editor of the Castilian, and has held 
nearly every honor a student could take. 





Mrs. Saran A. THURSTON was chosen 
| president of the Woman’s Republican 

Association of Kansas at its recent 

annual meeting in Topeka, Mrs. Lewis 
| Hanback, of Argentine, was chosen vice- 
president, Mrs. Edward Gaylord, Topeka, 
| Secretary, Mrs. Best, of Rosedale, treas- 
| urer. Owing to the great success of Mrs. 
| Inez M. Stine as State organizer for the 
| last year, she was unanimously re elected. 
| Nearly every county in the State was rep- 
| resented, and Mrs. Stine reported the 
| organization of seventy branch associa- 
| tions during the year. 


Mis3 JANE E. HARRISON, who isa mem- 
| ber of the Council of the Society for the 
| Promotion of Hellenic Studies, presided 
| over by Prof. Jebb of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and is an accepted authority on 
Greek archeology, notably vases, is about 
to receive the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from Aberdeen University. Columbian 
College, at its centenary in 1887, conferred 
the honorary degree of L.H.D. on Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, in recognition of her 
studies in Egyptology ; but Miss Harrison 
will be, we believe, the first woman to 
receive such a degree from any British 
University. 


MRs. FLORA STEEL, whois quite a close 
rival to Kipling in the pathos of her Indian 
stories, has acquired five of the native 
Indian dialects, and can thus pursue 
studies in folk-lore which even learned 
philologists, who know only the written 
languages, could not accomplish. She is 
described as a bright, cheerful, ruddy- 
complexioned little woman, somewhat 
more than fifty years of age, with a fine 
head of gray hair and a merry twinkle in 
her eyes. Mrs. Steel is at present in the 
Punjaub, armed with a camera for the 

| pictures which are to be made into magic 
lantern slides to illustrate the Indian lect- 
ures that she intends to deliver on her 
return home next year. 


Mrs. WAITE, widow of Chief Justice 
Waite, who is president of the Mary 
Washington Society, which has done such 
good work, fears that her society will not 
be able to complete the monument at 
Fredericksburg, proposed in honor of the 
mother of the first President of the United 
States. The ground about the shaft was 
given on the condition that an endowment 
fund be established sufficient to keep a 
custodian, whose duties should be to see 
that the grounds were kept in good order. 
As this will require about $15,000, the 
Mary Washington Society may not be 
able to keep the land. It is thought that 
tangible aid may be given by the societies 
of the Daughters of the Revolution and 

| Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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MILITARY DRILL VS. WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Military drill in the public schools 
seems to me a subject vitally affecting the 
woman question, and I therefore hope that 
you will give it space in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. One needs only to look at 
Germany, where woman does not, as in 
some other nations, owe her inferior 
position to the lack of general education, 
and remember that all along with their 
advancement of knowledge has run the 
spirit of militarism, in which woman can 
have no part. In no country do we hear 
more discordant notes from the body of 
the people. It is now seriously proposed 
to introduce the same kind of training 
into our public schools. Oae of the 
argum ents advanced is that the knowledge 
of our regular army officers should have 
some field for usefulness, and that the 
nation will be benefited by their service 
as instructors. 

These gentlemen mu-t be in possession 
of knowledge that would be valuable in 
all schools, and there seems to be no 
reason why Government should not avail 
itself of instruction from those to whom 
it has given most liberal education. One 
can think of them as well furnished in 
such fields as mathematics, navigation, 
construction of bridges, civil engineering, 
the nature of explosives with their 
chemical compounds, and other knowledge 
equally useful in the ordinary walks of 
life. It would be well to call it into 
peaceful exercise, rather than it should 
rust in inaction. It}is only in teaching 
that to which many people conscientiously 
object that it verges upon debatable 
ground. It is true that their objective 
field has become more and more limited, 
for even the Indians no longer furnish 
their small contribution to the glory of 
war. But all knowledge does not need 
to be universally extended, and we should 
rejoice in the narrowing of a field which 
means the science of killing, rather than 
insist upon its introduction into the pub- 
lic schools. Its advocates claim that it 
inculcates an obedience and promptness 
which are exceedingly valuable as disci- 
pline to an otherwise disorderly element; 
also that it is of great advantage in 
physical culture. Ouxe fails to see, how- 
ever, why the same degree of prompt 
obedience may not be required and at- 
tained through calisthenic exercis2s, 
which develop more thoroughly all parts 
of the body, or why it should be connect- 
ed with the handling of guns. Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent, of Cambridge, says, 
in a medical journal of 1886: 

My principal objection to military 
drill, as a physical exercise, is that it 
does not, to any extent, meet the physio- 
logical demands of the body. It is es- 
sentially a one-sided exercise. 

But even if we admit a superior disci- 
pline through military drill, it would not 
seem to offset the great disadvantage 
which the infusion of a military spirit 
might bring to the American people. It 
is the spirit of armed resistance to diffi- 
culties, instead of that which leads to the 
careful, thoughtful consideration of better 
ways to solve the nation’s problems. It has 
been referred to as useful, when needed, 
to enforce law and order, but it places the 
skill of military action, not only in the 
hands of those upon whom the law may 
call to protect its citizenship, but equally 
in the hands of all who may foment dis. 
sensions, and who would be sooner 
aroused to the same defence of their own 
position. It incites to the wearing and 
use of arms, so prevalent in the South 
before our civil war. The Southern State 
Academies furnished military training, 
and it was the natural resource to which 
the people turned in defending the institu- 
tion of slavery, a resource which did not 
enter into the hearts of the Northern 
people until-they heard the firing of guns. 
Then came 

“Our confusion, loss and strain, 
Shuddering hopes and throbbing pain.” 

It is sometimes urged that if the North 
had possessed an equal amount of military 
skill it would have shortened the struggle. 
This may be true, but one never can be 
sure that in all cases might will be upon 
the side of right, which brings us to the 
fundamental principle of the argument 
against brute force. On the other hand, 
we may contend that if such industrial 
conditions as are conducive to the welfare 
of every community had prevailed in the 
South, with inclination to peaceable 
methods of settlement, we should have 
found a better way of adjustment. No 
one will contend to-day that war is a 
desirable way of settling disputes. 

In taking this view one does not need to 
condemn the action taken by our govern- 
ment in the civil war, because it suddenly 
became a question of law and order, one 
for the preservation of the country from 
what seemed greater evils. And yet, 
looking back, how can we hesitate to 
struggle for conditions of society that 
will not produce such another terrible 
reminiscence? We are not presenting the 
question to children in its whole truth, 
when we simply inspire them to military 
action with fife and drum. It is a per- 





spective of glamor and glory tbrilling to 
the childish heart. 

If we could show them, after drill, a 
battle field of wounded and dying men, 
with busy surgeons trying to save a part 
of the human frame, they would have it in 
truer focus, and would better understand 
what it all means. And while our hearts 
turn tenderly toward those who have thus 
suffered and died for their country’s wel- 
fare, shall we not help to strengthen those 
conditions of peace and righteousness 
which shall in future save to the country 
the blessing of such lives? Certainly, 
quite another tendency is incipient in even | 
the sham charge of a military brigade. | 

We had suggestive indications, in this 
matter, in the attack of hoodlums upon | 
| 





public school boys who went from their 
echools in a body to drill in the New York 
armories. Shall we be wise to promote | 
this tendency among millions of industrial 
people whose will is the law of the land, 
and part of whom a bugle blast from some 
adventurer might call to arms? Another 
argument presented is our small standing 
army and its insufficiency for foreign 
defence. This may be of force, as a for- 
eign war is possible; if we must take 
things as they are and not as we hope 
they will be, and not as we should labor 
to make them. But we are geographically 
so situated that it is more than probable 
that our officers and armories would be 
able to turn out soldiers as rapidly as the 
necessities of any case might demand. 
Even such loss as the delay might occa- 
sion could not equal the dire disaster of 
such a standing army as Germany holds 
to-day, where it is said every man carries 
another man upon his back. As one re- 
views the evolution of the human race 
from savagery, he must admit that a 
growing ascendency of brute force means 
retrogression from that higher life toward 
which we have reason to believe mankind 
is slowly moving; and we are strengthen- 
ing the line of the lower animal instinct, 
when we suggest to the children of the 
public schools recourse to arms as the 
controlling element. We fail in our duty 
to the coming generation when we do 
not inspire them to that loftier plane of 
action where righteousness has its whole 
kingdom. One may safely say that, how- 
ever we may differ as to methods, no 
right-minded person wishes to perpetuate 
the horrors of war, nor do those in this 
country Whose youth was in the sixties, 
need to be reminded of its terrible conse- 
quences. We remember its special manu- 
facture of an army of tramps, never before 
known to our American civilization, and 
we remember the nobler element that 
came back, in part crippled and maimed, 
with four of the best years of their life 
taken out, and saddest of all, those who 
did not come, and the wives and mothers 
who could have said with Mrs. Browning's 
‘*Mother nnd Poet”: 

‘“‘When you want a great song for your Italy free, 

Let none look at me.”’ 
MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
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SOUTHLAND NOTES. 


En Route, GeorGiA, May 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The efforts for woman’s enfranchise- 
ment in the South are giving good results. 
In some places the prejudice against the 
movement amounts to fierce persecution 
in some instances. But the people gen- 
erally are open to conviction, and their 
misapprehensions are easily allayed by 
fair discussion. 

The privileges of woman under the law 
in different States vary greatly. In Ten- 
nessee the common law obtains, with but 
slight modifications. In Louisiana the 
Roman Civil Law and Code Napoleon are 
the basis. Married women do not own 
the wardrobe they wear. Every married 
woman in my audiences in that State was 
dressed in her husband’s clothes. Recently 
a case came before a court in Louisiana 
that called the attention of the public, and 
awakened women to their position under 
the law. A woman went into court to 
recover damages from a servant-girl who 
had stolen her clothes. The woman had 
been wearing them; but the judge told 
her she did not own any clothes, and he 
could not entertain the case. The husband 
then entered suit against the gir! for steal- 
ing his dresses, and won the case. 

A gentleman in Mississippi pointed with 
pride to the section of the new constitu- 
tion that declares ‘‘women shall have the 
same rights to hold property as men.” As 
I read it, I thought, ‘‘A very good con- 
stitution for this benighted age. But as 
future generations read it, they will re- 
gard it as we to-day should regard a 
proposition that girls should have the 
same rights to the public schools as boys.” 





The time is coming when such a provision 


lectures which brought a crowd. The 
president of a young ladies’ college de- 
clined to permit the students to attend, 
although visited by three deputations 
urging him to do so. One of the young 
ladies had a written request from her 
mother, who had heard me elsewhere. 
The man had to crawl under the panoply 
of the whole State to hide his personal 
prejudices, and excused himself by saying 
‘*The Legislature would never appropriate 
another dollar for the school, if he should 
permit the students to hear a lecture on 
woman suffrage.”’ It is marvellous that a 
person claiming to be an educator, should 
decline to inform himself and his students 
concerning a movement that is receiving 
the attention of the leading legislative 
bodies of the world—a measure that 
Queen Victoria has endorsed with her sig- 
nature within two months. He might as 
well close his eyes to prevent the sun from 
rising, as expect to impede human pro- 
gress by ignoring it. 

At one place where I lectured Saturday 
evening, the lady who had my engage- 
ment in charge asked a minister, before 
my arrival, if he would not like to have 
me speak in his church on the Sabbath, on 
foreign mission work. He very emphat- 
ically declined to invite me, and said, ‘It 
would be a desecration of the church to 
have a woman speak in it.” Two weeks 
previous, a man who was a graduate of a 
Keeley Institute occupied his pulpit to 
discourse upon that treatment. IfI had 
only been a man who had been a drunkard, 
instead of a woman who had not, the hal- 
lowed sanctuary would have been open to 
my ministrations. 

Iam very much impressed with the 
benefit that might accrue to our South- 
ern work if we could have patrons for 
the newly organized clubs. The ex- 
istence and usefulness of the club at 
Abbeville, 8. C., is largely aue to the 
kind offices of Mrs. Auerbach of Massa- 
chusetts. It would be an excellent thing 
if individual suffragists or clubs would 
open correspondence with the new or- 
ganizations formed in the South, and en- 
courage them with suggestive letters and 
literature. I hope that some may act upon 
the idea. I feel quite sure the chairman of 
the organization committee, Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt, would be happy to assign them 
on application. 

In Georgia the work is progressing 
under the wise leadership of Miss How- 
ard. If the United States Government 
appreciated what would be for its best in- 
terests, it would appoint her to a leading 
position in the diplomatic corps. Had 
she been Minister to Japan, England 
would not have over-reached us in advan- 
tages under the new treaty. 

At Marietta, Ga., I was honored with 
the presence of Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke 
in my audience. She is eighty-seven years 
old. I enjoyed a few beams from the hal- 
lowed suneet of her useful life in her de- 
lightful home, which is rich in rare souv- 
enirs of distinguished persons, relics of 
her many years in Europe, and the pro- 
ducts of her own gifted pencil and brush. 
The wonderful achievements of women 
who have had to contend with the hostile 
prejudices of the past generation ought to 
inspire us of to-day to grand endeavors 
and attainments. 

ELIZABETH UPHAM YATES. 
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THE CHARLESTON CONVENTION. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., May 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ sJournal : 


The ladies who lectured in Charleston | 
in behalf of the woman’s rights move-| 


ment, ou May 6 and 7, were most cor- 
dially received in this conservative old 
city. The meetings were attended in each 
instance by large, fashionable and intelli- 
gent audiences, which accorded a sincere 
and graceful welcome to the high-bred 
women who appeared before them to de- 
fend the movement. 

Very few persons in Charleston had any 
idea that our women, reared on s0 con- 
servative a plane, would by their presence 
at the lecture even appear to sanction such 
a rebellious movement. Picture their 
surprise, nay, astonishment, when they 
learned that not only did the gentler sex 
appear in large numbers, but that they 
had unhesitatingly showered applause 
upon the lecturers, and had inveigled, in 
many instances, their husbands and broth- 
ers and sweethearts to accompany them! 
I doubt whether the ladies have ever re 
ceived a more courteous hearing, and 
although I have not heard just how many 
names were added to the paper, I feel 
justified by observation in stating that 
numerous men and women were con- 
verted. The News and Courier and the 
other journals, while they did not express 
approval of the ‘‘performance,”’ as it has 


will be considered as absurd and unneces- | been called, certainly made the best of 


sary as a section of a constitution that 
should read, ‘‘Men shall have the same 
rights to hold property as women.” 

The opposition of the press in many 
instances helps to advertise our meetings, 
and calls out the people. A half-column 








things, and handled the subject with tact 
and consideration. 

The ladies who spoke here are: Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, president of the 
Equal Rights Association of South Caro- 
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American Woman Suffrage Association. 


lowing comment in its issue of the 7th, 
the day after the first lecture: 


the community for the splendid entertain- 
ment given at the Hibernian Hall last 
night. Ic was the only one of its kind 
ever given here, and it was the best of the 
kind ever given anywhere. ... There 
was no One to ‘*‘ ’tarrogate de speakers,” 
and fora political meeting there has never 
been anything like it in these parts for 
years. 

The intelligent element of the ladies in 
attendance was much commented upon. 
The society folks, of course, have no time 
to think of such things, but the women 
| who support themselves or their aged 
| parents and their younger sisters and 
| brothers feel the need of striving to ob- 

tain those rights which are theirs by 
| inheritance. BessiE Moroso. 
ieiieaialiiallateieectaaii 


A GLIMPSE OF OLD MEXICO, 





CHIHUAHUA, MEXIco, MARCH 11, 1895. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 

The round, full moon rose in majesty 
last night over the rugged peak of the 
Sentinel Mountain, and hung like a silver 
globe in the dark blue Mexican sky above 
the fair city of Chihuahua. If we could 
have chosen the best point of vantage 
months ago, from which to view the 
great eclipse of the full moon, on March 
10, 1895, we could not have found a better 
place than this grand table-land set round 
with mighty mountains, and this quaint, 
oriental like Mexican city, where from 
the housetop, literally, we saw the great 
phenomena, beholding through a power- 
ful glass the different stages, with fas- 
cinated awe. Nearly five thousand feet 
above sea level, in the marvellously pure, 
dry air, it seemed almost as if we might 
reach out and touch the swinging orb that 
appeared so near to earth, with its 
veiled brightness. It was a sight rarely 
beautiful and never to be forgotten. 

Chihuahua is one of the most interest- 
ing cities of Old Mexico, dating back 
several hundred years, and the present 
city, old and strange as it is, is grafted 
upon a yet older civilization which ex- 
tends back into antiquity and the days of 
the Incas. The city lies along the winding 
Chubiscar River, with the broad, sandy 
mesas stretching up on either side to the 
Sierra Grande and Santa Eulalie ranges, 
while the grim Sentinel keeps ward in 
the east. The streets are narrow but per- 
fectly clean, being swept every night, 
as are the smoothly worn pavements 
of stone. The houses are built of adobe 
or sun-dried bricks, with walls two or 
three feet thick, about an inner court, 
called the patio. Many of them occupy 
an entire block, and in the finer resi- 
dences the patio or court contains a foun- 
tain, large trees, flowers, vines and sing- 
ing birds, of which the Mexicans are 
very fond. Most of the old houses are 
one story, but a few have a second story, 
to which a large stone stairway leads up, 
and the bedrooms all open upon the gal- 
lery above, as the lower rooms do upon 
the patio below. An immense heavy door 
like a postern gate, is the only entrance 
from the street, and the few outside win- 
dows are barred with iron gratings and 
have heavy inside shutters. Theinteriors 
are often richly furnished, and one catches 
tantalizing glimpses through a half open 
door or window, of lovely, luxurious 
rooms, and the cool, leafy, fountain- 
| cooled courts. The exteriors of the best 
| houses are plastered and tinted with soft 
| colors, pale green, blue, yellow, lavender, 
rose and cream, which gives a charming 
effect, while the poorer houses and walls 
are the soft brown mud color, restful to 
the eyes in the vivid, burning sunshine. 
Chihuahua contains many plazas, each 
with its fountain, to which the poor peo- 
ple come at all hours, to get their supply 
of water, and two fine driveways called 
the New and the Old Alameda. 

These are lined with grand old poplar 
trees, and furnished with comfortable 
stone seats for the benefit of the public. 
| The old Alameda is in the lower, older 
| portion of the city, and is much frequented 
| by the poorer classes and the peons. It 
| lies along the picturesque river, which is 
| the great public laundry and one of the 
sights of the place. Here at all hours of 
the day, and far into the night, may be 
seen the Mexican and:Indian women, kneel- 
ing on the banks, or in the shallow water, 
by hundreds, washing their many-colored 
garments, pounding them on the flat 
stones, and hanging them on the bushes 
to dry. 

The primitive practice prevails all 
through the country. At the end of the 
Old Alameda are the Borros or public 
baths, which are very complete, having 
| large, fine swimming pools, for men and 
| women, separately, and a dozen smaller 
| ones that are rented to families for the 











lina, Mrs. Viola Neblett, vice-president of | summer, which is a praiseworthy arrange- 


of editorial space was at one place devoted | the same, Miss Laura Clay, president of | ment. 


to warning the public not to attend my | the Kentucky E. R. A., Miss Helen Lewis, | 


The New Alameda lies on the hill above, 


president of the North Carolina E. R. A.., 
and Miss E. U. Yates, of the National- |.with fine residences, built on a modern 


He is richly entitled to the thanks of’ 
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in the upper part of the city, and is lineg 


scale. A beautiful little Protestant Con. 


They were escorted by Gen. R. R. Hemp- | gregational Church, in which Spanish ang 
hill and Col. Wm. Perry Murphy, on English services are held every Sunday, 
whom the leading journal made the fol- 


faces the driveway at one end. Not far 
distant is the Piaza de Torros, or bull pen, 
where the cruel sport of bull fighting ig 
indulged in, Sunday being the favorite 
day for the blood-thirsty pastime, which 
is always ushered in by a procession and 
band of music, very much like our Amer. 
ican circus. Opposite the bull pen jg 
the beautiful Alameda garden, with finely 
carved stone archways at the four en. 
trances, and a handsome pavilion in the 
centre for the band, which discourses 
sweet music, Sundays and Thursdays, 
Here may be seen the fashion and chivalry 
of Chihuahua, among the gay flower-bedg 
and beautiful tropical plants. The dark- 
eyed senoras and senoritas promenade up 
and down in their bright-colored gowns, 
with graceful rebosos, or black lace man. 
tillas, draped coquettishly about their 
shoulders. The Spanish cabdalleros ride 
up and down under the trees, on their 
prancing steeds, with saddles and bri- 
dies richly decked in gilt and silver, ar. 
rayed themselves in the picturesque Mexi- 
can costume, the tight-fitting, richly 
braided trousers and short jacket, and 
heavily trimmed sombrero. These are 
often very costly, and we are told that in 
the wealthy city of Guadalajara, young 
men will spend a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars on their riding suits. Like 
all Mexican cities, Chihuahua is noted for 
its churches, the most imposing and mag- 
nificent being the so-called cathedral, or 
the Church of San Francisco. It stands 
in the centre of the town, upon an eleva- 
tion, from which it can be seen in every 
direction, lifting its graceful spires and 
grand dome against the blue sky, far 
above the flat roofs of the surrounding 
buildings, a striking object. Its cost was 
$800 000, and it was built by the levy of 
a tax of twenty-five cents a pound upon 
the bullion extracted from the famous sil- 
ver mines of Santa Eulalie, and begun in 
1731 Well did the good Franciscan 
fathers complete their work, for the mag- 
nificent pile is still almost perfect, with 
its beautiful stone carvings on the front 
and sides, adorned with life-sizad statues 
in stone, of St Francisco, Our Lady of 
Guadeloupé and the twelve Apostles. The 
great size of the interior, with fine paint- 
ings and rich decorations, is very impos- 
ing, and standing under the massive 
arches, below the spacious dome, we hear 
the birds singing above the altar a melo- 
dious Te Deum, while the seats and stalls 
are filled, and the stone floor crowded 
even to the chancel rail, with devout wor- 
shippers, men, women and little children, 
engaged in their Lenten devotions. 

The bells of the Cathedral ring almost 
constantly, as they strike every quarter of 
the hour, and ring for so many different 
services, and the Mexicans raise their 
hats reverently at the sound, and when 
they pass the house of God. 

The most beautifn! and the aristocratic 
church, so to speak, of Chihuahua, is that 
of Our Lady of Guadeloupé, which stands 
on a hill at the end of the old Alameda, 
overlooking the river. The wealthy fam- 
ilies compose its parish, and it is kept in 
perfect repair and contains a complete 
and very valuable set of paintings, done 
in Spain, after the style of Murillo. A 
statue of Loyola crowns its summit. In 
great contrast to this beautiful church is 
that of the Church of Nombre Dios or Name 
of God, which we visited this morning, 
driving three miles across the mesa tow- 
ards Santa Eulalia. This ancient edifica 
is said to have been built six hundred 
years ago, and a part of it used for a fort- 
ress long before Columbus landed in Amer- 
ica. That portion, with adobe walls three 
or four feet thick, is in ruins, as are the 
cloisters and dark rooms occupied by the 
old monks, several centuries later, but 
the church itself is in good condition. 
It contains some very crude and archaic 
specimens of religious figures, and a num- 
ber of very old paintings, so ancient that 
in some cases the subjects are not discern- 
ible, and not only the paint is worn off 
but even the canvas is split and worn 
away. 

Oo our way back we stopped at the 
Chihuahua smelting works, where we saw 
large piles of mountain ore, containing 
silver, gold and lead, and from the big 
furnaces saw liquid streams of lead and 
silver pouring out on one side, while from 
another opening gushed forth the molten, 
flery slag or waste. 

The mountains of Mexico are filled with 
precious ores and gems, containing inex- 
haustible riches, and many Americans and 
Englishmen are commencing to realize 
large fortunes in mining, and in the owner- 
ship of stock and sheep ranches. We 
drove through a part of the immense 
ranch or hacienda of Mr. Henry Miellev 
and ex-Governor Louis de Terrassas, 
which, it is said, extends for eighty miles 
along the Mexican Central Railroad, and 
on which is a flourishing woollen mill, 
supplied from the flocks on the ranch. 
A delightful drive west of the city takes 
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one to the old acqueduct, one of the finest 
and most renowned in Mexico. It was 
puilt by the Franciscan fathers two or 
three hundred years ago, and still supplies 
Chibuabua with pure spring water from the 
Sierra Grande tweaty miles distant. The 
graceful series of solid stone arches are 
still as strong ard perfect as when finished 
over two hundred years ago, and modern 
science is availing itself of the skill of the 
gocd old monks, who laid their founda- 
tions so strong ard deep, for the city is to 
have water works, and an American com- 
pany is constructing the reservoir to con- 
nect with the aqueduct. It is character- 
istic of the ‘‘land of mafiana” (to morrow) 


and amusiog, to hear that the city Dons | 


have remonsirated with the contractor 
(who is from Chicago) about the vigor 


with which the work is being pushed, say- | 


ing that it is not customary to work so 
rapidly in Mexico, 

At the foot of the new Alameda is the 
Mint, or casa de moneda, where we were 
politely shown a pile of silver bars of 
bullion, valued at thousands, which did 
not interest us near as much as the old 
tower of the building, which was formerly 
the Hospital Real, in which the brave 


patriot, Hidalgo, the father of Mexican | 


independence, was confined. 
For three months the hapless priest was 
imprisoned here, before being shot in ex- 


piation for his efforts to free his beloved | 


country from the cruel domination of 
Spain. We climbed the dark, winding, 
stone stairway to the little dungeon where 
the prisoner: priest slept on his straw pal- 
let until taken to the old convent, not far 
away, to die for his country. The con- 
vent has since been razed to the ground 
that a grateful republic might create a 
beautiful plaza, and in its centre erect a 
fine monument, which bears a life-size 
statue of the patriot-priest, who extends 
a hand in blessing over a free people, 
pointing paternally toward the magnifi- 
cent Palace of Government which faces 
the plaza. 

We were shown through this fine build- 
ing, of which all Chihuahuans are very 
proud, and in which all departments of 
State are gathered, by the governor’s 
private secretary, with the courtesy that 
marked our cordial reception every where. 
The royal beauty of the grand reception 
room reminds one of some of the throne 
rooms abroad, and here we saw splendid 
portraits of President Diaz, who is a half- 
breed, and Benito Juarez, who was a full- 
blooded Indian, and who is called the 
Washington of Mexico. 

The present governor of Chihuahua, 
Sefor Don Miguel Ahumado, is a pro- 
gressive, liberal ruler, who takes great 
interest in education and industrial train- 
ing and the advancement of the people. 
He is establishing knitting factories, and 
has sewing, embroidery, drawing, etc., 


taught in the public schools, furnishing | 


she working materials himself, and giving 


the finished articles to the pupils for | 


reward. Through the courtesy and kind- 
ness of Mr. E. B. Houston, the English 
teacher in the schools, who interpreted 
for us, we were shown throvgh all the 
schools, from the Kindergarten to the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, finding the 
teachers intelligent, enthusiastic and de- 
voted to their work. 

The college has the foundation of a fine 
library, and the laboratory is well fitted, 
while the Kindergarten—cap you imagine 
the fascinating spectacle of sixty of 
Murillo’s cherubs, gathered about the 
little tables, engaged in the mysteries of 
braiding paper, or singing in soft Castilian 
accents? The market of Chihuahua is 
another very entertaining place, and lies 
in the heart of the city, opposite the 
Cathedral. All sorts of goods are sold, 
from second-hand furniture, clothing, 
shoes made on the spot, leather goods 
and pottery, to piles of vegetables, pea- 
nuts, onions, frijoles and chile. Here and 


in the stores we have had opportunity to | 
use our rapidly growing stock of Spanish | 
words and phrases, and spend our pesos, | 


reales and centavos freely. The fruit stands 


at the street corners with their supplies of | 








strange looking fruits, tortasand dulces, are 
well patronized by the public, as Mexicans | 
seem very fond of confections, and lemon- 
ade and ice cream are sold on the plazas. 
Our last and best visit was to the old | 
parish church of San Francisco, where the | 
remains of the martyred Hidalgo were | 
first interred, a handsome brass tablet, | 
richly engraved, marking the spot in a | 
chapel, beneath the altar, where they 
rested, until removed to the Cathedral of | 
the City of Mexico, after the independence | 
for which he struck the first blow was | 
achieved. 
The old church possesses the finest altar | 
and chapels’in the city, rich with gilding | 
and decked with rare and valuable paint- | 
ings. Here we were shown ancient vest- | 
ments, and quaint, antique furniture, | 
which filled our souls with longing. 
Mexico is full of such treasures, but being 


the property of the Church they are un- | suffrage. and seventeen years before the | of Fluffy! When she found that it was Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is 





wealth of enjoyment and benefit which 
is well worth seeing. It was with a feel- 
jing of regret that we said good-by to 
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strange and wonderfully interesting civil- | Senerous in money aid. The first woman | Fluffy looked so funny with her queer new 
ization which opens to the traveller a | suffrage convention ever held in the Na- | head that Bertha and papa and mamma 


tional Capital at Washington in January, | laughed at the sight. Then, when they 
| 1869, was in Carroll Hall, of which Mr. | remembered that pussy would be unable 
| 


Willcox paid the rent for that purpose. A 


to breathe very well in her sorry plight, 


| Chihuahua, to the quaint and comfortable | friend writes: ‘*The first great victory for | they begin to look serious. Papa tried 


| Casa Robinson, with its stone patio, 
| wide, cool gallery, and high-ceiled room: ; 
' to the bustling, noisy coming and going 
'of the mountain stages, or the ‘‘wood 
trains’ of heavily laden burros, the brass 
| bands, the beggars, and all the other 
| sights and sounds of quaint old Mexico, 
| the land of poco tiempo. 
ISABELLA LANING CANDEE, 





| GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The improvement society of Amesbury, 
| Mass., bas placed a tablet on the house 
'at the Hantington estate, in memory of 
| Susannah Martin, executed as a witch at 
| Salem in 1692. The incident was the 
| foundation of Whittier’s poem, ‘‘The 
| Witch’s Daughter.” 


| There are three buildings in Phila- 
| delphia in which the elevators are ex- 
|clusively run by girls. They are the 
| Woman’s Christian Association’s big build- 
| ing, at Eighteenth and Arch Streets, the 
| Girls’ High School, and the Normal 
| School. In the first building all the em 
ployees are women except the engineer 
| and fireman. 

Among the women just elected as 
county school commissioners in Michigan 
are Julia A. Inglis, Sterling, Arenac 
County ; Emma Sherman, Newbury, Luce 
County; Flora Beadley Hastings, Barry 
County; Mrs. D. E. W. Hall, Manistee, 
Manistee County; Mary McKenzie, Lud- 
ington, Mason County; Melinda L. Mills, 
Midland, Midland County; Cora M. 
Goodenow, Berlin, Ottawa County. 


The free summer hospital for babies 
and children at Rainsford Island, in Bos- 
ton harbor, which cared for 129 sick little 
ones last year, will be opened again this 
summer. If its work can be carried on to 
the extent desired, the result will be a 
decided decrease in the infant mortality 
during the heated term. An appeal is made 
for contributions, which may be sent to 
Dr. G. H. M. Rowe, superintendent of the 
Boston City Hospital. 


On Arbor Day there were interesting 
exercises in the yard of the reformatory 
prison for women, in Sherborn, Mass., 
when a fine shade tree was planted. Miss 
Fannie Hayes, the daughter of ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, held the tree in position, 
while the superintendent of the institu- 
tion, Mrs. Elien C, Johnson, and her 
deputy, threw in the soil around the 
roots. Ninety-nine of the trusted women 
of the reformatory took part in the exer- 
cises. 

Mr. Gladstone has written to Rev. 
| Frederick D. Greene, the author of the 
‘‘Armenian Crisis in Turkey”: ‘tI am glad 
| to hear that your work is about to be 
| published, as I believe it will materially 

assist in rousing public attention to the 
| recent outrages in Armenia, which almost 
| pass description, and have inflicted indel- 
| ible disgrace on the Sultan of Turkey and 
| on his officers and soldiers concerned in 
| perpetrating, in denying, and in shield- 
} ing them.” 





Labor Commissioner Wright has pre- 
pared blanks for inquiry regarding the 
employment of women and children in the 
| United States, and will soon put his 


special agents at work among the leading | 


manufacturing and industrial establish- 
| ments to obtain data. The inquiry is 
| made purely from the economic side, re- 
garding the number of women employed, 
their manner of work and pay, and the 
effect upon industry. It will not include 
any data regarding the social and moral 
probleme sometimes raised regarding the 
employment of women. 

The Somerville (Mass.) Citizen of May 
3, Bays: 

One of the most interesting incidents of 
‘last week was the public woman suffrage 
debate in Y. M. C. A. Hall. The audience 
was evidently all of one mind, and that 
friendly to the new cause, and the argu- 
ments were the ablest either side could 
put forth. The cause of woman suffrage 
can be no better served than by such de- 
bates as this, which are fascinating, high- 
minded and educational. They are as good 
as any entertainments given. Other au- 
diences would undoubtedly represent a 
different trend of opinion, but that is 
immaterial. It is pleasing to see so great 
a subject discussed so intelligently. 

Perhaps the oldest living advocate of 
woman suffrage, Mr. Albert Oliver Will- 
cox, completed his eighty-fifth year last 
week Friday, at his residence, Saratoga, 
N. Y., and received many congratulations. 
He began his advocacy of the cause in 
1831, after hearing an address on religious 
subjects by Lucretia Mott at Lambert- 
ville, N. J.. where he then lived, sixty- 
four years ago, five years before Abra- 
ham Lincoln declared himself for equal 


full suffrage in the New York Legislature | 


in May, 1881, when the Assembly sur- 

prised the public by a majority vote, for a 

law, not a constitutional amendment, ex- 

tending full suffrage to women, was made 

possible by his exertions in raising the 
| money for the needful outlay, and to his 
| own Jiberal contribution of $100.” We 
| add our congratulations to Mr. Willcox, 
| and hope he may live to see the triumph 
| of the cause he has upheld so long. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


MAGNETISM. Its Potency and Action, 
with suggestions for a new Cosmo- 
graphy and a new Celestial Geography. 
By George W. Holley. Boston: Arena 
Company. 1895. Price, $1.25. 


This book teaches that magnetism is a 
form of energy whose universal and 
varied action has not been accorded the 
importance it deserves. In its finer and 
more subtle forms it is manifested in vege- 
table and animal life. The writer of this 
work considers it a more ¢flicient force 
than electricity. Space, matter and time 
constitute the triune germs of the physi- 
cal universe. Deity, in its essence in- 
scrutable, is not wholly so in its action. 
All life, matter and motion are the direc: 
outcome of His will. H. B. B. 





LETTERS OF CELIA THAXTER. Edited 
by her Friends A. F. and R. L. 


This is a charming biography, in great 
part a practical autobiography, of one of 
the brightest, noblest and most strikingly 
individual women that New England has 
produced. Mrs. Thaxter’s friends, Mrs. 
Annie Fields and Rose Lamb, have con- 
trived with rare literary ability to make 
her letters tell the story of her life in 
such simple spontaneous, unpremeditated 
fashion as could in no other way have 
been so perfectly attained. Born in June, 
1835, she died in August, 1894, aged fifty- 
nine. Nowhere but in New England could 
such a life have been lived; nowhere but 
in the Isles of Shoals could it have so 
beautifully matured. Herself and her 
island home surroundings seem absolutely 
identified. Her poetry and her prose 
writings are as unique as are the wild 
rocks amid the vast Atlantic where she 
lived and sang and died. Her descriptions 
of scenery and nature are wonderfully 
fine. The New England sea coast and 
climate have grandeur, a sublimity com- 
bined with indescribable freshness and 
summer beauty—Mrs. Thaxter is its in- 
terpreter. Noone has ever equalled her 
in felicitous expression. Such a life may 
well be an inspiration toall women. This 
book will be its worthy memorial. 

H.B B. 


ENEMIES IN THE REAR. A GOLDEN CrIrR- 
CLE SQUARED. By Francis T. Hoover. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 1895. 
Paper, Price 50 cts. 

This is a story of Southern Pennsylva- 
nia during the civil war. Its object is to 
deepen the interest of the present genera- 
tion in the great struggle made by the 
nation for its life. It is well-written ard 
describes the ‘‘Dutch’’ peculiarities of 
that section. H. B. B. 





THE POWER OF SILENCE, An Interpreta- 
| tion of Life in its Relation to Health 
| and Happiness. By Horatio W. Dres- 


| ser. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1895. 
| Price, $1.50. 
| This book tries to make clear the 


| presence and power of an immanent 

Divine Spirit in every movement of actual 
| life. It considers the problems of life, 
yet recognizes beneath them all a reality 
| which substance alike to external nature 

and the human soul. It presents a posi- 
| tive, hopeful and stimulating philosophy 


| of self-help. H. B. B. 
| CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
| FLUFFY. 

} 


Flufty was a nice, big black cat, and 
| she belonged to a little girl;named Bertha. 
| Bertha was very proud of Fluffy, not only 
| because she was a pretty pet, but because 
| she was a very clever cat. Then she was 
| so loving and had such pretty little ways 
| that Bertha called her ‘‘my treasure.” 
| Fluffy could sit up and beg like a dog; 
| and, when Bertha dropped her a piece of 
| meat, she would catch it between her two 
| forepaws in a very clever way. 
| Sometimes Fluffy got into trouble 
| through some naughty trick. Like other 
| cats, Fluffy was fond of peeping about, 
| and poking her nose into places where 
| cats are not allowed. Like other cats, | 
| Fluffy was fond of fish. | 
One day Bertha was having dinner with | 
| her papa and mamma, when in rushed | 
| Fluffy, like a whirlwind. But, oh! where | 
/was Fluffy’s head? What do you think | 
| of a cat with a salmon can for a head? 
| That is just what Fluffy had. She had 
‘jumped on the kitchen table when cook’s | 
back was turned, and smelling the fish, | 
| of which she was so fond, at once popped | 
in her head. Oh, dear, how naughty 





obtainable. But it is interesting to know | geneca Fails convention of 1848. All this | not very pleasant to have her head in the 


that in our own land, within a few days’ | 
comfortable travel by Pullman sleeper, 


time, though rarely speaking in public, he | can, she tried to draw it out; but it stuck 
has with his tongue, pen, purse and vote, | fast. Then she rushed round and round, 
with admirable service, are the relics of & | steadfastly aided the cause, and has been | and at last got imto the dining-room. 








to catch her, but she ran round the room 
so rapidly that she was not easily caught. 
At last papa managed to get hold of her, 
and soon let the prisoner free. Flufty 
was scratched with the sharp tin edges, 
and altogether Bertha thought she had 
been well punished for her naughtiness. 

I told you that Flufty was a clever cat, 
1 must tell you something which she did 
every day. The back door of the house 
where Bertha lived had a latch and a 
curved, old-fashioned handle. When you 
wanted to open the door, you had to press 
down the latch and slightly push the 
door. Now, most cats mew when they 
want to go into a house, which is their 
way of calling, ‘‘Let me in, let me in!” 
Flufty didn’t do that. She jumped on the 
kitchen window -sill, and from _ there 
sprang on to the door-handle and then 
opened the door. This is how she did it: 
she passed one paw through the curved 
handle, and thus held on to the door; then 
with her other forepaw she pressed down 
the latch, when the door would open and 
Fluffy would jump down and walk in. 
Sometimes the door was locked. Ah, then, 
you say, she had to mew. Oh, no, not at 
all! When she found that knocking down 
the latch did not open the door, she 
jumped back to the ground and then up 
again on the window-sill. Then what do 
you think this clever cat did? She tapped 
several times with her paw on the glass 
in a most polite manner. Of course, peo- 
ple heard her, and some one in the house 
would let her in. Sometimes Bertha loved 
to tease her, and would take no notice of 
Flufty’s knock. Then Fluffy would knock 
again; and, when this brought no one to 
the door, she would begin to mew in a 
very pitiful way, and of course Bertha 
would open the door for her dear little 
kitty. 

One day Bertha’s cousin Willie came to 
see her. Bertha’s mamma let them play 
for a few minutes in the kitchen before 
bedtime. By and by a tap came to the 
window. Willie looked scared, because 
it was so dark outside and the garden gate 
was locked. But Bertha knew what the 
tap meant, and when she unlocked the 
door and Miss Pussy Cat walked in, Willie 
laughed with delight. Both Bertha and 
Willie thought Fluffy a wonderful cat. 

This story is quite true; for I, who am 
telling this story to you, am Bertha 
grown up, and Fluffy was my pet when I 
was a little girl. Don’t you think Fluffy 
was a dear, clever, cunning pussy cat? I[ 
do.— Child Garden. 


or 


HUMOROUS. 


Jimmy—You’re ’fraid ter fight, that’s 
what itis. Thomas—No, I aint; but if I 
fight my mother’ll know, and lick me. 
Jimmy—How will she find it out, eh? 
Thomas—She’ll see the doctor going to 
your house. 

Hames, the politician—Here’s a pretty 
mess! I’ve been invited to prepare a 
speech on the financial question for the 
residents of my district. Tilis— Well, 
why don’t you go ahead and prepare it? 
Hames—I can’t. My private secretary 
says he doesn’t know anything about the 
subject. 

‘*What did you learn at Sunday school, 
Harry?’ said his mother, after his first 
visit to that institution. ‘‘Nothing? What 
did the teacher talk about?” “Only that 
they put dandelions in the lion’s den, and 
he wouldn’t eat ’em.” 

An Englishman recently had his life 
saved by a $500 wad of greenbacks, which 
warded off a bullet aimed athim. With 
such simple means of precaution as this at 
our very elbow, everybody should be pre- 
pared for an emergency. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








svar COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fullparticu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Pb. D., President, 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 











English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 


cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


Ail the regular classes in Shakespeare at | 





for 


adults), are open to Special Students at Your 


the same charge as but one class. 
(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 


| 
The Young 


| An Educational Monthly for the Young 


lie e,50cents. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Unperwoop, 
LL. D., author of *Quabbin,” “The Poet ang the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,’ etc. $1.75. 


*Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
ay By E.iza NELSON BLAir (Mra, Henry W. Blair), 





Neighber Jackwood, By J.T. Trowsr'par. New 
ano revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDs-Win: Low (Mrs, Ir- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50. 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 

w England. Containing full description, key 

and literary references. By M.A W4uLcox, Professor 
of Zoclogy, Welk s’ey College. 60 cents net. 

Make Way for the King. Rev. Fiavius J. Fronst 

“D.D. $1.25. ° 
A strong series of revival sermons. 

The Watch Fires of °76,. By SamveL Apams 
DkRakk, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes,’ “Nooks 
aud Corners of New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
atout $1.25. 

THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 

The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everer T. Tom. 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andriw Field.” Ilus- 
trated, $1 5v. 

A continuation of this series, telling of the adven. 
tures and exploits of andrew Fie and his compan- 
ions In the army. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 
Inthe Saddle. By OLiver Optic, Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. 81.50. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 
Across India, or Live Boys in the Far East. 

By OLiver Ortic., Illustrated. $1.25, 

The Story of Patriot's Dav.. 
Concord, By Georos J. VARNEY. 
SU cents. 


Lexington and 
Cloth, illustrated, 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoots, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Soruig May. Illustrated, 75 centa. 


Uniform + ith ‘Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s ( hildren.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS, 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the Lipkaky MetHop. For Secondary Schc obs. 
Period of th Constitution, 1789-1589. By A. W. Bach- 
ELck. Scents. nef. 


The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MetTHov. By Mary E. Wiper. 40 cei ta net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABRAT. RY Mat. op. By CAROLINE W. TRASK. 
40 cents net. 

In Press—ReveReN. E Hat DBKooK OF GREEK HistoORyY. 


These manuals, pri p red by the authors for use in 
their’clas*rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desi:ed them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


uotry Poems, By Sam WALTER Foes, 


Back Co 
Cloth, illustrated, $1 5v. 
In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. Dc UGLAS, 
author of “Larry,’ “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osboroe of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” etc. $1.50. 


Patience, A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnau D. CHENey. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 


Making. and Fish Hreeding. By doun Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Complete Catalogue mailgd free. 


Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, ¥ of 


recetpt of price. 


LEE. AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, 500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 5}4.; 

These bonds are amply secured by, 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 





4 Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 





All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston +7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W .R.BABCOCK ,Gen’!Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department 
Woman's Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 





Idea. 


Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


Jackson, Mich 
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VOTING AND FIGHTING. 


At a recent meeting in Brookline of 
remonstrants against woman suffrage, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson urged as an ob- 
jection to women’s voting, that govern- 
ment is founded on physical force, and 
therefore that a legal majority of voters 
ought also to be a majority of possible 
fighters, in order to ensure submission to 
the laws when enacted. 

But this contention*’is not philosophi- 
cally or historically correct. Voting is 
not fighting, nor is government based on 
physical force. On the contrary, govern- 
ment is the substitution of moral and in- 
tellectual forces for brute force. The 
primary object of government is to reduce 
physical force to subjection, and to make 
appeals to it unnecessary, using physical 
force only under command of the mind 
and conscience of the community, mani- 
fested by public opinion expressed at the 
polls. Therefore women, having minds 
and’ consciences, should be represented 
by votes. 

As a fact of history, so far from gov- 
ernment being a direct expression of the 
brute force of numbers, it has almost al- 
ways been exercised only by a minority 
of men, and of men least physically vigor- 
ous. Until within about 100 years, in 
every civilized country on earth, a major- 
ity of men have been excluded from any 
direct voice in the enactment of laws or 
in choice of their rulers. 

Nor is it true, even in our own State 
and country, that a majority of physical 
force is represented by the legal majority 
at the polls. The educational qualifica- 
tion of Massachusetts makes our legal 
majority a numerical minority of men. 
The men over twenty-one who cannot 
read and write, and the boys of twenty, 
who are subject to draft in case of war, are 
disfranchised, while the men over forty- 
five, including the gentleman who would 
base suffrage on physical force, though 
exempt from military duty, still remain 
voters. 

The fallacy consists in ignoring the fact 
that there are other forms of power, even 
in war, which domirate physical force. 
Napoleon conquered Europe by a small 
minority of its men. Joan of Arc, a wo- 
man, redeemed France from English mili- 
tary rule by inspiring and leading a minor- 
ity of Frenchmen to shake off British 
rule. And inthe normal social condition 
of peace how much more valuable a voter 
is Hon. Edward Atkinson than John L. 
Sullivan the pugilist, who could crush 
him with a single blow of his fist. 

It is literally true that government 
now and here and everywhere is a practi- 
cal subjection of muscle to mind, of mere 
numbers tointelligence. A legal majority 
composed of women and men will have all 
the brute force of the community at its 
command, and the laws enacted by that 
majority will receive obedience as unques- 
tioned as ever. The ‘‘physical force’’ 
objection that ‘‘women cannot fight” is 
contrary to reason, experience and nature. 
Under every form of government brains 
will rule. It is time that the brains and 
hearts and consciences of women should 
be represented. H. B. B. 


2 


THE PHYSICAL FORCE ARGUMENT. 





It may be of interest to consider the 
views of some well-known men and women 
in regard to the argument that women 
should not vote because they do not fight. 
Mr. Wm. I. Bowditch points out that 
young men between eighteen and twenty- 
one, who are‘among our best fighters, are 
not allowed to vote, while our wisest 
voters, the men over forty-five, are not 
required to fight. 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke said: 


An able and highly respected writer 
against suffrage seems to regard voting as 
a mere test of physical strength. Because 
women cannot take part in battle or in 
putting down a riot, therefore, it is 
argued, they must not vote. But this is 
wholly to misunderstand the nature of 
our institutions. In this country public 
opinion, and not physical force, is the 
supreme power. It is public opinion 
which is expressed by the ballot. The 
great majority of men never belong to the 
army or the police, and do not lose their 
votes on that account. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has given his views on this 
subject in the following lines: 


“To cut men’s throats to help them count their 
votes 

Is asinine—nay, worse—ascidian folly ; 

Blindness like that would scare the mole and 


bat. 
And make the liveliest monkey melancholy. 
I say once more, as I have said before, 
If voting for our Tildens and our Hayeses 
Means only fight, then, Liberty, good-night! 
Pack up your ballot-box and go to blazes!’ 


Ex-Governor Long says: 

hink of arguing with a sober face 
against a man whose brains are reduced to 
such a minimum that he solemnly asserts 
a woman should not vote because she 
cannot fight! In the first place, she can 
fight; in the second, men are largely ex- 
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empt from military service; and in the 
third, there is not the remotest relation 
between firing a musket and casting a 
ballot. 

Mrs. Gov. Wallace of Indiana, from 
whom Gen. Lew Wallace says that he 
drew the portrait of the mother in ‘‘Ben 
Hur,” deals with this argument as fol- 
lows: 

It is objected that women cannot fight. 
This is a mistake; women can fight. 
They have led armies; but history is full 
of instances of women who have fought a 
braver battle than that fought by any 
srmy. But it is in no degree necessary 
that women should fizht. It is good to 
have some element in government which 
does not fight. Such an element will 
help on the supremacy of spiritual power 
over brute force, and help usher in the 
realization of the beatific vision of Isaiah, 
when a little child shall lead the forces 
which will find better work to do than 
cutting each other’s throats and blowing 
each other’s brains out. Woman’s ballot 
will increase the tendency towards arbi- 
tration between nations, and thus hasten 
the time when they shall learn war no 
more. 

A gentleman once asked me almost 
sneeringly, ‘‘What bave you women ever 
done for the State that it should give you 
the ballot?’ We were ina parlor witha 
company, and I did not care to be drawn 
into a discussion; but he persisted, till at 
last I said: ‘‘Napoleon realized fully the 
value of women to the State when he said, 
‘The great need of France is mothers.’ If 
women do not fight, they give to the State 
all its soldiers. A woman who goes 
down into the valley of the shadow of 
death every few years, who gives up her 
health, her beauty, her means of improve- 
ment, her social pleasures, that she may 
furnish soldiers for the State, certainly 
does as much for the defence of the State 
as the father who buys bread and shoes 
for the children.” 

‘*Ah, ahem, I never thought of it in that 
light,” he said. 

**No,” [ responded, ‘‘I told you it was 
all a matter of growth and enlighten- 
ment.” 

Col. Higginson has unearthed some 
interesting figures bearing on this ques- 
tion, from the tabulated Medical Statistics 
of the Provost Marshal General’s Bureau, 
showing what proportion of the men ex 
amined for military service during our 
last war were found to be physically dis- 
qualified. Col. Higginson says: 


Among lawyers, 544 out of 1000 are dis- 
qualitied; among journalists, 740; among 
clergymen, 954. Grave divines are horri- 
fied at the thought of admitting women 
to vote when they cannot fight; though 
not one in twenty of their own number is 
fit for military duty, if he volunteered. 
Of the editors who denounce woman suf- 
frage, only about one in four could him- 
self carry a musket; while, of the lawyers 
who fill Congress, the majority could not 
be defenders of their country, but could 
only be defended. And it must be re- 
membered that even these statistics very 
imperfectly represent the case. They do 
not apply to the whole male sex, but 
actually to the picked portion only, to the 
men presumed to be of military age. 

But can laws be executed without brute 
force? Not without a certain amount of 
it, but that amount under civilization 
grows less and less. Besides, there is no 
possibility in nature of a political division 
in which all the men shall be on one side 
and all the women on the other. The 
mutual influence of the sexes forbids it. 
The very persons who hint at such a fear 
refute themselves at other times, by argu- 
ing that ‘‘women will always be suf- 
ficiently represented by men,” or that 
“every woman will vote as her husband 
thinks, and it will merely double the num- 
bers.”” Asa matter of fact, the law will 
prevail in all Eoglish-speaking nations; a 
few men fighting for it will be stronger 
than many fighting against it; and if 
those few have both the law and the 
women on their side, there will be no 
trouble. War is the last appeal, and 
happily in these days the rarest appeal, 
of statesmanship. In the multifarious 
other duties that make up statesmanship, 
we cannot spare the brains, the self-de- 
votion and the enthusiasm of women. 


Col. Higginson quotes in this connec- 
tion a discussion between Boswell and 
Johnson as to whether women ought to 
be allowed to inherit real estate. Boswell 
thought not. But Dr. Johnson said: 


When fiefs implied military service, it 
is easily discerned why females could not 
inherit them; but the reason is at an 
end. As manners make laws, so manners 
likewise repeal them. 

Col. Higginson says: 

This admirable statement should be 
carefully pondered by those who hold 
that suffrage should be only co-extensive 
with military duty. The position that 
woman cannot properly vote because she 
cannot fight for her vote efficiently, is 
precisely like the position of feudalism 
and of Boswell that she could not properly 
hoid real estate because she could not 
fight for it. Each position may have had 
some plausibility in its day, but the same 
current of events has made each obsolete. 
Dr. Johnson was right: ‘‘When fiefs (or 
votes) implied military service, it is 
easily discerned why women should not 
inherit (or possess) them; but the reason 
igs at an end. As manners make laws, so 
manners likewise repeal them.” 

Under the feudal system it would have 
been absurd that a woman should hold 
real estate, for the next armed warrior 
could dispossess her. By Gail Hamilton’s 
reasoning, it is equally absurd now: 
“One man is stronger than one woman; 
and ten men are stronger than ten women ; 
and the nineteen millions of men in this 
country will subdue, capture, and execute 
or expel the nineteen millions of women 
just as soon as they set about it.’’ Very 
well: why, then, do not all the landless 





Annual Meeting and Festival 


—or THE—— 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage Association will be held 


in the vestry of Park Street Charch, Boston, on Monday evening, May 27, 1895 


Mrs. Julia Ward 


Howe, the president of the Association, will occupy the chair, and there will be addresses by 


several speakers to be hereafter announced. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING of the Association, for the election of officers and the presen- 
tation of reports from the several State Societies, will be held in the same place on Tuesday 
morning, May 28, and will be followed by public meetings in the afternoon and evening. The 
evening session will be distinctively AYOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETING (Tuesday evening, May 
28), and will be addressed by several enthusiastic and earnest students or graduates of Harvard 


University, Wellesley College, Boston University, ete. 


tion of suffragists is confidently expected. 


A large attendance of the younger genera- 





Woman Suffrage Festival. 





The Annual Festival of the New Eaglind and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations 
will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 29, 1895. 


MR. HENRY B. BLACKWELL WILL PRESIDE, 
and among those who have promised to ba present and speak on the occasion are 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 


Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobli, of New York, 
who made such an able plea for woman suffrage before the late Constitutional Convention of New York, 
Miss Klizabeth B. Curtis, 
Daughter of George Willlam Curtis, 
Rev Samuel Crothers, of Cambridge, 


Alfred 8. Roe, Esq., of Worcester, 


and others to be hereafter announced. 


THE SUPPER TABLES 
will be forty in number, and will be presided over as usual by well-known ladies representing the 


different Woman Suffrage Leagues and Organizations. 


A partial list is as follows: 


BOS TON—Mrs. Mary B. Whiting, Miss Mary Willey; SOUTH BOSTON—Mrs. Esther 


F. Boland and Mrs. G. M. Watson; KAST BOSTON —Mrs. 


Judith W. Smith and Mrs. 


Reunen Peterson; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Billings; ROXBURY—Mrs. J. B. Bryant; 
BROOKLINE—Mrs. 8. M. Grant and Mrs. G. H. Page; SOMERVILLE—Mrs. B. Pitman 
and Mrs. 8. D. Field; EVKRETI—Mrs. S. P. Moreland; WEST NK WTON—Mrs. Abby 
E. Davis; WALTHAM—Mrs. 8S. E. Hudson; WOBURN — Mrs. B. A. Stearns; CHARLKES- 
TOWN—Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant; WELLESLEY HILLS—Mrs. Mary C. Smith; CHELSEA 


Mrs. A. C. Lee; LYNN—Mrs. C. M. Brown. 


Music by the MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA, 


The prices of tickets will be as usual: 


Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 


and they will be for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, and by the iadies 


of the different Leagues which have tables, on and after Monday, May 13. 


should be made. 


Jupita W. Sirsa, 
A. M. Lovegsg, 
8S. E. D. Currizgr, 


Early application 


CATHARINE WILDE, 
H. E. TurRNeR, 
F. J. GaRRIson, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





men ina town unite, and take away the 
landed property of all the women? Simply 
because we now live in a civilized society 
and under a reign of law; because those 
men’s respect for law is greater than their 
appetite for property; or if you prefer, 
because even those landless men know 
that their own interest lies in the long 
run on the side of law. It will be pre- 
cisely the same with voting. When any 
community is civilized up to the point of 
enfranchising women, it will be civilized 
up to the point of sustaining their vote, as 
it now sustains their property rights. by 
the whole material force of the commu- 
nity. 

Col. Higginson might have added that 
the lawless men who would like to appro- 
priate the women’s real estate know per- 
fectly well that the great majority of 
men would resist them in any such at 
tempt, and that they would have no 
chance. In America, at least, the ma- 
jority of men are not lawless. Whenever 
women have the legal right to vote, every 
decent man in the community can be 
counted upon to oppose any effort of the 
rowdy element to upset the result of the 
election by force. In the many com- 
munities where women have been voting 
for years, no practical trouble of this kind 
has ever arisen. A. 8. B. 


— ~~@>————————— 


GOLDEN WEDDING RECEPTION, 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association honored itself in honoring its 
president, Mrs. Mary Ashton Livermore, 
and her husband, Rev. Daniel Parker Liv- 
ermore, D. D., by a public reception at 
the headquarters of the Association, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday afternoon, May 
14. 

The rooms were decorated with yellow 
and white, the former being the suffrage 
color and also a tribute to the golden 
occasion, while white is the symbol of the 
temperance cause, with which Mrs. Liver- 
more has been so closely identified. Long 
bands of these two colors were draped 
from the chandeliers to the corners of the 
rooms, and a deep frieze of the same ex- 
tended about the rooms just below the 
ceilings. The mantels were adorned with 
palms and trailing vines, and large bou- 
quets of spring blossoms, narcissus, lilacs 
and lilies of the valley. 

With Mr. and Mrs. Livermore stood 
their daughters, Miss Marcia Eliza- 
beth Hunt Livermore and Mrs. Henrietta 
W. L. Norris, with her husband, John O. 
Norris, Esq., and their three children. 
The oldest, a beautiful girl in her teens, 
is Mrs. Livermore’s namesake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Livermore received their 
friends with a cordial and vigorous greet- 
ing that inspired hope for the fulfilment 
of a wish expressed in one of the many 
friendly letters that came. Rev. Samuel 
May, of Leicester, writes: 

I send my hearty greetings and con- 
gratulations on their true, faithful, sensi- 
ble, honorable lives, from which so much 
good has radiated, and in so many direc- 
tions. Let them take courage for ten 
years more of action at least, as efficient 
as their last ten. 





The Suffrage Association presented 
Mrs. Livermore with a bouquet of pink 
roses. Mrs. C. P. Nickles brought fifty 
white carnations, and Mr. J. H. Carter, 
alert on festive occasions in spite of his 
eighty-three years, also presented a 
bouquet. 


The committee of arrangements con- 
sisted of Judith W. Smith, A. M. Lougee, 
S. E. D. Currier. Catharine Wilde, H. E. 
Turner, F. J. Garrison, Anna C. Lee. The 
ushers, who wore knots of gold-colored 
satin ribbon, were Messrs. Niels Christen- 
sen, William G. Nash, Misses Lucy and 
Jennie Allen, Miss Mary Ware Allen and 
Miss Emma F. Baxter, Miss Laura Lee 
and Miss Maud Brown. Miss Anna Whit- 
ing.and Miss Kate Fox dispensed lemon- 
ade and fancy biscuit at the refreshment 
table. Mrs. Anna C. Lee and Mrs. 
Alice J. Harris kindly contributed music, 
the former playing the piano, and the 
latter, who is a special favorite of Mrs. 
Livermore’s, singing two appropriate 
songs. Among the guests were: 


Mesdames Julia Ward Howe, Roger Wolcott, 
Jobn R. Carter. Austin C. Wellington. Arthur 
B. Anderson, M. P. Kennard, Ole Bull, Grace 
LeBaron Upham, Arthur Sibley, L. H. Higgins, 
A. W. Coes, Ab»y Morton Diaz, M. A. Dean, 
Arthur Macy, C. D Delano, Ellen Battelle Die- 
trick, Anna M. Kehew, James F. Bunting, C. 
M. Bunting, Henry Villard, L. A. Hamilton, 
Niels Christensen, Richard Anders, Abby E. 
Davis, Preston Gurney, C. RK. Sherman, Parker 
L. Converse, F. D. Osgood, Gardner O. North, 
M. A. Moore, Chas. F. Bacon, Catherine W. 
Brown, Frederick H. Bishop, Maria S. Porter, 
Randall G. Morse, J. G. Nickerson, Edward W. 
Ring, C. K. Farrington, William F Sumner, 
Fanny B. Ames, M. P. C. Billings, Mary B. 
Whiting, D. C. Smith, L. A. Morrison, L. R. 
Putnam, J. A. R. Barrett, Annie T. Auerbach, 
Caroline P. Nickles, Emma G. Fisher, Lucy E. 
B. Converse, Hattie C. Mason, Nellie Craig, 
Tina Fair, Almira A. Rowe, Elizabeth G. Dol 
beare, Lilias C. Davenport, N. 8S Paige, Esther 
T. Boland, S. E. D. Currier, Sarah E. Hudson, 
Lydia Higgins, Thayer, Lucretia M. Graton, M. 
E. Rich, F. E. Higgins, Easton, B. H. Crowell, 
Freethy, M. M. Nichols, Emma J. W. Colby, 
H. B. Hicks, Mary M. Gray, A. White, L. A. 
Buck, F. K. Osgood, Samuel Jordan, M. bh. 
Hanson, William W. Smith, L. B. Nichols, 
Lucy M_ Titus, Henry Pierce, O. E. Pray, 
Mira M. Todd, Dorcas H. Lyman, J. B. 
Bryant, B. A. Stearns, E. A. Noble, A. E. 
Lincoln, L. L. Grandgent, 8. J. Peterson, Wil- 
liam Ostrander, O. G. Fosdick, Jennie M. Bab- 
cock, Ada J. Lloyd, L. L. Blood, A. J. Adams, 
Neall, Albert B. Toppan, J. C. Doty, J. H. 
Jones, Hattie A. Burr, S. Traffarn, Spaulding, 
Oliver Crane, G. G. Baker, R. F. Ford, W. W. 
Harrison, Alfred H. Batcheller, Sarah A. Bry- 
ant, Ann M. Putnam, Bessie Bail, William 
Claflin, Clara Drew Smith, Frinck, Phinney, E. 
M. Lancester, A. G. Parritt, 8. D. Field, E H. 
Webster, Carrie S. Wright, Judith W. Smith. 

Misses Mary E. Allen, Annie E. Clapp, 
Amanda M. Lougee, A. H. Davis, O. D. Garce- 
lon, Charlotte Hawes, Irene G. Hersey, A. Big- 
elow, Hannah M. Todd, Luthera Teele, Anna 
Gardner, Emma L. Peterson, Elizabeth Porter 
Gould, Georgia F. Roulstone, Sarah G. Osburn, 
C. L. Crowell, Laura L. Holland, F. J. Beal, 
Mary Willey, Marion Norris, Adelaide Wither- 
ington, M. C. Dean, Mary F. Eastman, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Elizabeth Dean, Laura Nelson, 
E. H. Pearson, Alice Parker, Attorney-at-law, 
Lydia F. Dodge, Grace C. Whittemore, Mary A. 
Hunt, Harriet Tolman, Anne Whitney, S. 
Maria Pickering, Lavina A. Hatch, Isabelle E. 
Hovey, A. Adeline Manning, Ella G. lves. 

Messrs. Josiah W. Carter, Lewis Ford, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Henry B. Blackwell, Wm. 
H. Partridge, Thomas Cushing, Albert J. Pratt, 
J. B. Morrison,{George A. Blanchard. 

Messrs. and Mesdames George A. O. Ernst, 
Wm. Lee, Charles Follen Adams, Francis 





et 


! J. Garrison, N. C. Boutelle, J. O. Neill, Wil. 


liam G. Harris. 

Revs. Wm. C. Winslow, Mary T. Whitney, 
Solon W. Bush, Milton C. Ayres, James Rk, 
Bagley, Charles G. Ames, William C. Winslow, 

Drs. Marie Zakrzewska, E. A. Brown, P. P, 
Field, C. Lloyd, Louise C. Purington, Mary U, 
Gravos. 
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MRS. DIETRICK’S LECTURES, 1895--96, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
Allow me to correct an error in Mrs, 


| Livermore’s kind and unexpected notice 


of my lectures published in the JourRNaL 

of April 27. The price of tickes for the 

course of five lectures is $2 50, for classeg 

of not less than thirty, in the vicinity of 

Boston. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
20 Lowell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOUTBERN CALIFORNIA CONVENTION, 





Los ANGELES, May 1, 1895, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Pursuant to a call issued by the Log 
Angeles City Woman Suffrage Society, 
to all societies and individuals favor. 
able to equal suffrage, there assembled on 
April 27, in this city, a convention of 
representative women and men, for the 
purpose of inaugurating a campaign to 
secure the adoption of the Constitutional 
Amendment to give women full suffrage, 
The election will not take place until the 
fall of 1896, but it may require that much 
time to educate the voting population up 
to the requisite intelligence to carry the 
measure. 

Mrs. Alice M. McComas, president of 
the City Society, presided at the prelimin- 
ary meeting on the evening of April 26, 
which was devoted to speech making. The 
large hall was tastefully decorated with 
flowers and flags—the latter having two 
stars, representing the States of Wyoming 
and Colorado, which have given suffrage 
to all their qualified citizens. Across the 
stage, above the heads of the speakers, 
was a white banner, bearing the following 
significant words: 

The Constitution of California, Section 
20: Nor shall any citizen, or class of 
citizens, be granted privileges or immuni- 
ties which, upon the same terms, shall 
not be granted to all. 

After appropriate music, Mrs. Spauld- 
ing read a very interesting paper on the 
early condition and slow advancement of 
women to their present state of compara- 
tive equality with the stronger sex, ex- 
cept in the vitally important matter of an 
equal voice in city and State legislation. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of Pomona, in a 
few happy remarks, declined in favor of 
Judge Utley, who made a brief but 
pointed argument in support of equal 
rights and privileges to all classes of peo- 
ple. 

Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin, the recent 
candidate for County School Superintend- 
ent, made a happy short speech on The 
New Woman, to the effect that it will be 
necessary also to have The New Man, in 
order to attain the highest and happiest 
state of society. 

Next came the speech of the evening— 
consideration of the work before the 
women of the State necessary to secure 
the object of Convention to assemble 
next morning. It was made by Hon. 
Robert N. Bulla, representative from 
this city in the last two sessions of the 
State Legislature. He is a young man, 4 
lawyer, who has won golden commenda- 
tions from the press of both political 
parties, as one of the most able, honest 
and reliable members of the Assembly. 
He thus tersely considered the matter: 

With limited woman suffrage in one- 
half the States of our Union, and with 
ualimited suffrage in two of them, the 
only pertinent question is, ‘*What has 
been its effect where tried?” If favorable 
results have been attained through the 
granting of woman suffrage, there should 
be nothing left for the people but to 
establish woman suffrage wherever it 
does not now exist. Not only is the 
evidence from such places in favor of 
woman suffrage, but it is absolutely over- 
whelming. Assuming, then, as we are 
justified in doing, that woman suffrage, 
whether limited or unlimited, has proven 
beneficial wherever tried, how shall we 
bring about woman suffrage in this State? 
At the late session of the Legislature 
Constitutional Amendment No. 11 was 
submitted at the next general election for 
adoption, or rejection by the voters (not 
the people) of this State. A gallant fight 
was made for the full suffrage bill, but it 
was defeated and the Constitutional 
Amendment adopted. Bills for school 
and municipal suffrage were not pressed. 
The only course left for us, therefore, is 
to secure the adoption of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment, and the vital question 
is, ‘‘Can this be done?” I believe it can. 

There is but one way by which we can 
reach the peopie and present this ——_ 
to them, and that is through the medium 
of the press. There was a time when 
public meetings exercised equal if not 
greater influence upon the minds of the 
people than did the newspapers, but that 
time is passed. The people of this State 
are intelligent and thoughtful. There are 
not over 10,000 voters in the State who 
cannot read or write, and almost every 
individual has access to some publication. 
Public meetings attract chiefly those al- 
ready in favor, whereas the ubiquitous 
press reaches opponents, comes daily oF 
weekly or monthly to the fireside, and is 
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Ladies’ Silk Waists, 


A’. NEW, FRESH GOODS. 


porter in this country. 





SPRINGER BROTHERS, 500 Washington St. | 
THE HEADQUARTERS 


For Ladies’ Summer Outerwear of every description, at the Closest 
Prices Imaginable. 


Ladies’ Summer Outing Suits, 

Ladies’ Lawn and Muslin Dresses, 
Ladies’ Separate Dress Skirts, . 
Ladies’ Laundered Waists in great variety, 


Ladies’ Stylish Capes, Coats and Jackets. 


For thoroughness of make, fit, finish 


and style our garments are unsurpassed by any manufacturer or im- 
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Bicycle Suits, 
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ful influence in favor of the cause adopted 
or against that which it denounces. 
Therefore, we must reach the voters 
through the newspapers, and to do this 
we must have organization. Nothing can 
be accomplished except by organized 
effort. We should have a State or- 
ganization and county organizations. 
Through these county organizations the 
central or State organization should be 
kept aware of all that is done, and wher- 
ever assistance may be necessary in any 
particular County it should be received 
through the central office. We should 
select a County central committee com- 
osed of one representative from each 
voting precinct in the County. This cen- 
tral committee should organize by the 
selection of proper (flicers, and through 
the representatives from the precincts 
direct the work throughout the entire 
County. The secretary should receive 
sufficient compensation to warrant her in 
devoting her time and attention to the 


— SATURDAY MORNING. 

Mrs. A. C. Bowles was chosen chairman 
of the convention, and Mrs. Ada J. 
Longley secretary. A County organiza- 
tion was effected and an efficient County 
Central Committee provided, with mem- 
bers from every school district, to hold 
local meetings, distribute papers and doc- 
uments, and poll the voters as to their 
opinions on the question during the whole 
time from now until election. There was 
an interesting discussion by many able 
lady speakers, assisted by several gentle- 
men. Much enthusiasm and confidence 
having been inspired by Mr. Bulla’s 
address, everybody indicated confidence 
in coming success. 

Since the adjournment of the conven- 
tlon the City Society has ordered 10,000 
copies of Mr. Bulla’s address to be 
printed for general circulation through- 
out the State. Evias LONGLEY. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


Mrs. Evtisa H. CuHurcH was one of 
the earliest and most sincere friends of 
the cause of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Church was born in the village of 
Newville, Herkimer County, N. Y., March 
25,1816. She died on March 10, 1895, at 
Freeport, Il]., where she had lived, since 
the death of her husband, with her niece, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Little. The deceased was 
the daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth 
Sweitzer Haupt. In early life she became 
interested in reforms, and enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of many of the early abolition- 
ists, notably Stephen and Abby Kelly 
Foster and Lucy Stone. In 1850, she 
married Dr. Jefferson Church of Spring- 
field, Mags., and made that city her home 
for thirty-five years. During all that time 
their house was open to receive the work- 
ers in every good cause, and many & poor, 
triendless fugitive found rest under their 
protecting roof. 

My personal acquaintance with the 
family began early in 1869, when the first 
woman suffrage society in the State (ex- 
cept the New England) was organized at 
Springfield. The meetings of the execu- 
tive committee were always held in Mrs. 
Church’s parlors, and she was for years 
the treasurer of the society. Her house 
was the supply station for the suffrage 
Missionary. From there we took our bun- 
dies of tracts and papers and started out 
to convert men and women to the princi- 
ples of a representative government. To 
jhat home we returned, often weary and 
discouraged, but we were always wel- 
comed, warmed, fed and encouraged to 
g0 forward without fear. The blessings 
of them who were ready to perish rested 
upon the united heads of that family. 

Mrs. Church wes an excellent house- 
keeper and economist. Her life was 4 
direct contradiction to the assertion that 





always at hand with its silent but power- 





| tion.” 





women who want to vote neglect their 
homes. She blessed women by her con- 
sistent life andexample. She has blessed 
our cause and given proof of her sincerity 
by a generous bequest to help forward 
the work after her death. By the terms 
of her will, the suffrage cause is to receive 
eight thousand dollars. By the terms of 
the will, made many years ago, this money 
was left to be used for suffrage by Lucy 
Stone, Abby May, and William Lloyd 
Garrison, of whom the last named is now 
the only survivor. The school for col- 
ored and Indian children at Hampton, 
Va., one thousand dollars; The Chil- 
dren’s Home and the Home of the Friend. 
less in Springfield, Mass., five hundred 
dollars each. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Rev. CLARK R. Moor died at North 
Cambridge, Mass., on Saturday morning, 
April 27, being nearly seventy years of 
age. When some one said, yesterday, 
‘*Mr. Moor died suddenly,” it seemed as 
if a cloud passed over the sun. The Sun- 
day quiet seemed intensified by the infor- 
mation that the life of this good man had 
ceased. There will be mourning in more 
than one home for the kind friend, the 
conscientious citizen, the endeared neigh. 
bor. Many years since, he resigned as 
pastor, but his sermons were always full 
of healthy cheer and ethical suggestions. 
He was in hearty sympathy with vital 
reforms and ever ready to “‘lenda hand” 
towards progress. He was a stanch 
friend to woman suffrage and to the 
higher education of women, and did what 
he could to further both. He was a gen- 
tleman of the old school, full of gentle 
dignity, courtesy and chivalry. His sim- 
ple presence must have worked for good 
on young people. Every one who knew 
Mr. Moor must recall his perfect address, 
which came from his kind heart and inter- 
est in humanity. He won the respect of 
young and old, high and low. A maid 
employed in a home where he frequently 
called, was heard to say as she saw him 
pass, ‘‘Mr. Moor is very much of a gen- 
tleman,” or ‘‘What a kind way Mr. Moor 
has.” He believed that children should 
be so taught that life may grow richer and 
fuller of abiding happiness as years go on. 

He wrote an article on ‘‘The Making of 
Sermons,” which appeared in Today for 
April, 1895. The volume of which he 
wrote with such appreciation was a col- 
lection from the sermons of John Coleman 
Adams, D.D., entitled, ‘‘The Leisure of 
God, and other Studies in Spiritual Evolu- 
We shall no longer see the well- 
known figure with his quiet smile. He lies 
still in death, but his works will live after 
him. F. D. B. 


or 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, May 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

An important meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in Roches- 
ter on Monday and Tuesday, May 6 and 
7. Nineteen members of the committee 
were present, including Mrs. Jean Brooks 
Greenleaf the president, Mrs. Martha R. 
Almy vice-president at-large, Miss Isabel 
Howland recording, and Miss Harriet 
May Mills corresponding secretaries, Mrs. 
Maud Humphreys chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and a large delega- 
tion from Chautauqua County. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, who was on her 
way to the annual convention of the 
Michigan W. S. Association, was also 
there. The principal point discussed 
was the holding of the annual conven- 
tion, which it was decided should take 
place on the date originally fixed, Nov. 
13 and 14, but not in New York City. 
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A SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





Troy has sent a cordial invitation, but the 


place was not chosen. It was voted that 


hereafter the annual convention should 
We ask comparison and invite inspection. 2 | tate place in Ceteber 


So far as prices are concerned, we make it a point never to be undersold, 


SPRINGER BROS,, 500 Washington St. 


CORNER OF BEDFORD STREET. | 
Carriage Entrance—10-I2 BEDFORD ST. | 
Headquarters for Ladies’ Fashionable Garments, Outing Suits, ete., ete. | 


It was voted that 
the clergy throughout the State should 


| be asked to preach from a text setting 


forth woman’s equality, a list of such 
texts to be prepared and sent with the 
request. It was voted to urge the press 
to print more suffrage news and articles, 
and to have matter prepared for press use. 
The subj-ct of raising money occupied 
much time., It was also decided to 


| endeavor to secure endorsement from all 


the political parties before the next elec- 
tion. 

The executive committee of the State 
Woman Suffrage Association met in Roch- 
ester on Monday and Tuesday of this week. 





The plan of campaign for the summer was | 


decided upon. Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of 
Kansas, who is at present speaking in 
New Jersey, is to be in this city on Mon- 
day, May 20, and will speak that evening 
in the Amity Building, on 54th Street. 
near 8th Avenue, under the auspices 
of the League. Her subject will be “A 
Woman Voter in Kansas.” As she is one 
of the most eloquent of our Western 
women, and her story will be full of 
interest, a large audience should greet 
her. 

Schools and colleges of special teaching 
are closing now, and one of the most 
interesting exhibitions during the past 
week was that which was given at the 
Teachers’ College at 120th Street and the 
Boulevard. The object of this institution 
is to give to its graduates a thoruugh 
preparation as instructors in all branches 
of culture. A physical examination is 
made of all applicants for admission, as 
asound body is considered as important 
as an educated mind. 

The exercises opened with Swedish 
educational gymnastics by 100 little tots 
in the primary grade, ranging from three 
to five years old. The movements were 
executed with grace and precision, and 
the children received enthusiastic ap- 
plause. This was followed by work of 
the same character, only more diflicult, 
by 100 children of the grammar grade. 
Then twenty-five high-school boys showed 
what they knew about Swedish gymnas- 
tics. This exercise closed with an amus- 
ing game called clubs and rings. The 
playing of this game would furnish boys 
with a very satisfactory preliminary 
training for college football. 

The little people gave place to about 
150 young women, whose appearance was 
the occasion for much applause. The 
young ladies marched, swung Indian 
clubs and dumb bells, posed, and did 
fancy steps, all in perfect time to music; 
juggled with rubber balls, went through 
the Delsarte movements, and brought the 
programme toaclose with a number of 
jig steps. 

This movement with the ‘ London 
balls,” as they are called, is an accom- 
plishment taught nowhere else. Mrs. 
Lawrence went to London last spring for 
the purpose of studying this graceful 
exercise. Each girl tosses a ball into the 
air at the same moment, bending and 
swaying in graceful motion as she catches 
one as it falls. 

At the meeting of Sorosis on Monday 
there was an interesting discussion on 
‘“‘Art Ancient and Modern.” Mrs. Ade- 
laide Wesley Smith stated the question, 
and Mrs. Pauline Hazard MacLean, Mrs. 
Jennie M. Lozier, Mrs. Florence Sutro, 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, and others carried 
on the discussion. 

News has just come from Europe of the 
death of Mrs. Fanny O. Weber. wife of 
Dr. Leonard Weber, who passed away at 
Heidelberg on May 2. She was president 
of the Woman’s Legal Education Society, 
one of the founders and most earnest 
patrons of this organization, which has 
for its object the opening of the law 
school of this city to young women. It 
has been largely owing to her efforts that 
the present flourishing law classes have 
been established. She was a woman of 
great charm of manner, of high intellect- 
ual attainments, and much personal 
grace. Her death in the prime of life is 
a great loss to the community. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The name of Mrs. Stanton’s daughter, 
Mrs. Margaret Stanton Lawrence, was 
erroneously given in last week’s JOURNAL 
as Mrs. Margaret Stanton Blatch. Mrs. 
Blatch is the elder daughter aod lives in 
England. 


In the reformed police department of 
New York City, one of President Roose- 
velt’s first acts has been to substitute a 
woman as private secretary for two men 
at police headquarters. A saving of $1,200 
a year is thus effected, but as the young 
woman gets a salary of $1,700 a year she 
cannot complain that she is underpaid. 


Work has begun on the woman’s build- 
ing to be erected in New York. The house, 
which is to be for the exclusive use of 
women, will be very handsome and fitted 
up with every luxury. In the basement, 
baths, hair-dressing rooms, manicure 
shops, etc., are to be located; club, read- 
ing and assembly-rooms as well as library, 
offices and a restaurant will occupy the 
first floor. The upper floors are to be 
divided into apartments, single rooms 
and suites. The building will cost $750,- 
000. 

The pamphlet report of the annual 
convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association is now in 
the hands of the editor ready for distribu- 
tion. As has been previously stated in 
these columns, the pamphlet contains a 
complete report of the proceedings at 
Atlanta, including lists of officers and 
committees, resolutions and plan of work, 
reports of other committees, national and 
local constitutions, leaflet of legislative 
advice, financial statement, etc. No suf- 
frage worker can aflord to be without this 
pamphlet. Send 15 cents in stamps to 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O., 
and receive one. 


The association of New York remon- 
strants which has been formed under 
the presidency of Mrs. Francis M. 
Scott to oppose equal rights for women, 
has brought a hornets’ nest about its ears. 
At a recent meeting, these ladies said 
that Tammany would be invincible with 
a solid vote of Roman Catholic women 
behind it, and also intimated that ladies 
would not relish going to the polls with 
their cooks and chambermaids and work- 
ing women generally. 


The N. Y. Mail and Express says: 

As might have been expected this has 
aroused a storm among the working girls’ 
clubs, among the Tammany men who are 
opposed to woman suffrage, and, above 
all, among the Roman Catholic element of 
the community. At the last session in 
Albany, the chief support which Mrs. 
Francis M. Scott and her colleagues re- 
ceived was from the Tammany Senators. 
As to the Roman Catholic women of this 
city being united in a Tammany organi- 
zation, such a thing is absurd. In the 
last campaign against Tammany, of the 
40,000 women enrolled against the organ- 
ization, it was estimated by the leaders 
that over 15,000 were Roman Catholics. 


The New York papers are being flooded 
with protests from Catholic women and 
working women, some of whom say that 
they never wanted to vote before, but 
they do now. 








Hoop’s Sarsaparilla gives great bodily, 
nerve, mental and digestive strength, 
simply because it purifies, vitalizes and 
enriches the blood. 











Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 
using the 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 

porters, Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers. 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 1 
Ay 


Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, N. Y., \ NY s 
537 Market St.. San Francisco 
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| AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 
| ares 
| 


Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose 
Evenings at 8. 


Lessee and Manager 
Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


SUMMER SEASON 
THIRD WEEK 
A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


DOROTHY. 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 
A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK, 


HOLLIS itis 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager 





May 20 —Limited K ngagement. 


RICH’S *Biniv™ 
IN BOSTON'’S FAVORITE BURLESQUE 


R. A_BARNET AND 1492. 


BY R. 
CARL PFLUEGER 
Right up to date, with a new 
TRAVESTY ON TRILBY, 


And the KILANYI LIVING PICTURES. 
Evenings at 8.—Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. . - Manager 
A WEEK WITH DICKENS. 

Gorgeous Scenic and Dramatic Revival of 
DICK EN’S MASTERWORK, 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 3 
NEXT WEEK-—Little Lord Fauntleroy. 














Wheel Chairs 
Invalid Furniture 
FOR SALE «° TO RENT 


N.C. SMALL & C0., 


90 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








We are closing out the entire stock 
of the late Harrison, Beard & Co., 
well known as makers of the finest 
and most artistic furniture in the world. 

The stock consists of Red and 
White Mahogany Chamber Suits, 
Dressing Cases, Chiffonnieres, Double 
and Twin Beds, Sideboards, Dining 
Tables and Library Tables. These 
goods will be sold at less than the 
wholesale prices. Buyers should call 
early and make their selection. 


5. 6. SMALL & CO. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
THe OLDEsTt Fish MARKET In Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calisdally in the city proper and Longwood 
= ad Brookline. ™ 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Saw, Atice Stone BLAcKWBLL, and Lvor 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at WomAN’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid. 50 cents 
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—— Esther seized the letter and glanced | bad done. Yes, she, Esther Desmond, | that servants are a useless expense, so | fell into the fire, and this is all I could them 
BY EMMA LAZARUS. hurriedly through it. had actually lost her temper, and spoken you won’t miss Bridget, and Ned can do | fish out. You needn’t laugh—” for Ned that 
epene cuttin Gites aume “No, Bridget,” she said, ‘this only tells | © her a - —_ in a — - her whole day’s work in two hours, any- | Wa8 leaning back in his chair with his Wi 
That on some far, foreign coast, you that your sister is not well, and Seve we to — at could it mean’ | way. He has more than that free from nephia to his face. ‘ Jack 
Buried ages long from fame, probably wants a good nurse like yourself |‘! can’t be well,” she said, putting her | college duties each day. I shall go to-| ‘Never mind, Friday,” he said, ‘I guess matt 
Had been found @ remnant lost to take care of her. Hurry with your hand to her throbbing head. Then she | morrow afternoon. If everything does | the savage will have to go without his WO 
Of that hoary race who dwelt washing, and I will have Mrs. Flanagan | #Tose and bathed her forehead, and let her | not run smoothly, you can hire Mrs. | toast to-night. I will show you how to tones 
By the golden Nile divine, come and do the ironing, and you can go | air fall over her shoulders. Flanagan ; or, if worse comes to worse, | make some to-morrow.” po 
Spake the Pharaoh's tongue, and knelt to-night and stay a day or two with your ‘f am sorry I spoke out so,” she telegraph for me. It will be something After tea they cleared the table, but Ob 
At the moon-crowned Isis’ shrine— sister if she needs you.” thought; ‘‘but then, Ned had no business | }ike camping out, as you are not used to| Ned said they would not bother about t 
How at reverend Egypt's feet, At this Bridget murmured tearful words | © 88y what he did, nor Uncle Elisha, | the work, but you know there is not much | washing the dishes then, so they were a] 
Piigsens trom oft lends wows most! of gratitude and returned to her washtubs, | either. They both think because J stay | to do about a house.” piled up by the kitchen sink. ame 
If the sudden news were known, and Esther opened her own mail—a letter | 8t home I have nothing to do.” By the time this speech was finished, The next morning Jack awoke very “Dy 
That a-nigh the desert-place from her Aunt Margaret inviting her to| She knew that her brother had epoken | Uncle Elisha and Ned looked rather grave, | early. He bounded out of bed, dressed oneal 
Where once blossomed Babylon, spend a week in Milton. thoughtlessly, but Ned had been growing | but Jack’s face was radiant. ‘Oh, it will | 88 quickly as possible and stole down. ones 
Scions of a mighty race “I should like to go,” the girl said to | into the habit of petty fault-finding, and | be bully fun!” he cried, jumping from his | stairs to the kitchen. The fire was out; “# 
Still survived, of giant — — herself, ‘‘but as Bridget is to be away, of | Jack sometimes considered it well to echo | chair to perform a sort of Indian war-| they bad not thought to “keep it over Esth 
Pe oennperece iy ert ary 6°, course I cannot think of it.” his elder brother; complaining was noth- | dance. night,” as Bridget did, so the kitchen “] 
Trumpet-tongued, the earlier age, Esther Desmond’s mother had died when | ing new to Uncle Elisha. Heretofore} Ned glanced at his sister to see if she | was cold. Man Friday was not to be I don 
How at old Assyria’s feet Jack was a baby, and her father, whose | Esther had borne it quietly, but the long | was in earnest, and satisfying himself | daunted by sucha trifle. He went to the Dit 
Pilgrims from all lands would meet! health had never been perfect, was now | strain of care and worry was beginning | that she was, he said, with an indifferent | closet where Esther kept all the old pa- bool 
Yet when Egypt's self was young obliged to spend his winters in the South. | to tell upon the girl. At nineteen these | air, “Oh, I fancy we will do very well.” | pers and magazines, and seized upon some dull, 
pine pide os Mes eaeee, That he might do this, many luxuries had | things are not easy to bear—if they are| ‘It'll be splendid!” exclaimed Jack, | #*per's Weeklys and Youths’ Companions. they 
Ere the mythic Homer sung, to be sacrificed, and among them, as | easy at any time. “it’il be most like Robinson Crusoe. Oh, | J®¢k did not like to burn these, but then, apent 
Ere the gods of Greece were born, Esther had finished school, the old house- | ‘‘I cannot stand it any longer,” she said | [ wish we lived on a desert island!” there were no newspapers within his Wi 
Lived the nation of one God, keeper. to herself, ‘‘unless | have a change. I| ‘You would not wish so long,” laughed | Te@ch; 80 after carefully looking at the oul 
Priests of freedom, sons of Shem, For two years now Mr. Desmond had | must take some way of showing them that | Ned. pictures,he crammed the Weeklies into the pean 
Never quelled by yoke or rod, spent a large part of his time in Florida, | my patience is exhausted.” “Yes, I would,” replied the small boy. | Stove and lighted a match. There was a rema 
Founders of Jernsalem. and his daughter had kept house in Cam. Just then her eyes fell upon Aunt Mar- | ‘Say, Ned, let’s play we do! Youcan be beautiful blaze for a few minutes, but ter se 
Is there one abides aid bridge for her brothers and their great | garet’s letter. She took it from the desk | Robinson, ‘cause you're the biggest. 1°1] | he had forgotten to put on any sticks, 80 “N 
CONES GF GIRE SR, OG uncle. and read it again; then she sat thinking a | be Man Friday, and—and we'll let Uncle | it 8000 went out, and there was nothing down 
Answer, now as then, they are ; Uncle Elisha was not an easy person to | moment, and at last said, half aloud: Elisha be one of the savages. Say, that | left but aheap ofcharred paper. ‘Then he ext 1 
Scattered breudcast o'er the lands, live with. He was a crabbed old man, “Yes, that is just what I will do. There | will be fine; will you?” tried again, and this time added wood, Jack, 
— oe and a miserly rene Ned’s going to col- | ig nowhere that I can rest better than at Ned laughed heartily. ‘All right, be ro ~ _— oe ry pee he — uP _ “A 
ote 4 adeves thols God lege and Esther’s keeping a servant he | aynt Margaret’s and it will teach them | replied, “‘on one condition; you, as my | lings; so after a brief struggle for exist- little 
Half the world ador - , regarded as useless aad expensive; and | aj) 9 lesson.’ Just then there came a| Man Friday, must do just as I tell you. | ence that fire followed the other, and after “y 
Mant take pa trl nap rod, although he always made way with his | jittle tap at her door. | Esther, you need not worry about us, | ‘WO more vain attempts, Jack gave it up Ned 1 
Stripes and scourgings, death and shame, share of Esther’s dainty dishes, he con- ‘Please, Esther, may I come in?’ and | we shall do beautifully, I assure you. and sat down on & cracker can to rest and went 
Still on Israel's head forlorn, sidered it necessary to shake his head over | she opened the door to admit Jack. | Why, whenyou return, everything will be | &#t 4 slice of gingerbread. ; he dic 
Every nation heaps its scorn. them. Esther had difficulties to encoun- | «pjease, can I do anything for you, sister? | 80 lovely you will forget that you have | It then flashed across Jack’s mind that and li 
ter, but she was a plucky little woman | what is the matter?’ and he looked at | ever been away.” Robinson ovght to be down, so he stole opie 
— i F , ‘OE ” ori i i i i d paused at the 
and did not often grow discouraged. her with wondering eyes. She drew the| ‘‘O Esther!” cried Jack, going through | Wietly upstairs again and pa 4 Ne: 
A WEEK. WITHOUT THE WOMEN. To-day she was so busy the morning | }ittle boy to her side and kissed him, but | his war-dance again, ‘I’m so glad you're | 200r of his brother’s room. Nota ay lay t 
on = passed quickly, and before she had real- | he felt the hot tears fall on his cheek. going away! No, I don’t mean that; 1| Ned was still asleep. Jack opened the Then 
BY KATE WHITING PATOH. ized that it was noon, Jack was athome| ‘Why, what is it, Esther?” he asked | mean I’m glad we're going to play Robin- ———--— — — — balus 
“ > , where is breakfas I | #gain. | again. | son Crusoe.” ww 
PPR meses oad on lane than om hour. When he heard that Bridget was going | ‘Nothing, dear, only I do not feel well. | _ Esther smiled. ‘Tam pleased that you The Past “T| 
Why can’t you be on time?” away for a while, Jack was very repent- | Tell Ned I will not come down again, I | like my plan,” she said, but added to her- wy 
“Oh, dear!” sighed Esther as she set ant of his hasty words at breakfast, 80 | am going to bed.” self, “I wonder how it will be when the Guarantees Jac 
the coftee-pot on the table, “I wish you after dinner he went out in the kitchen Sympathetic little Jack kissed his sister | week is over. went 
would not be so impatient, Ned. You and offered her some chocolate creams. and stroked her cheek, soothingly, and That morning Jack trotted off to school Th F t with 
know it is washing day, so Bridget is| ‘I’m awful sorry you've got to go, | then went down to give Ned her message. the happiest of boys, and Esther went e u ure Asth 
busy, and I had to help her get the break- | Bridget!” he said, taking a seat on the| Ned had been industriously abusing about ae work. She made a quantity of The fact that Hood’s Sarsapa “Hov 
fast, besides sewing half a dozen buttons | kitchen table. ‘I shall miss your griddle | himself. ‘What a fool I was!” he ex- | bread, cake and cookies, and baked some rilla has -ed tl lien ads of tleep 
on Jack’s coat.” cakes very much.” Then, feeling that he | claimed, at Jack’s words; and, throwing | #pplee. When all was done she surveyed a Ce ore t ON, 
‘\] wish we had some one who could do | had made proper amends, he trudged off | aside his book, he went upstairs. her pantry shelves with some pride. others is cet tainly aumicien the li 
her own work,” replied the young col: | to school again. | Esther opened the door, her long, brown | ‘‘They won't starve for several days, any reason for belief that it wil The 
legian as he sat down to his hot muffins | Bridget departed not long after. Esther | hair falling about her, the traces of tears | WAY," she thought. Then she wrote a cure you. It makes pure, that 
and coffee. ‘It seems to me Bridget has | made some biscuit and prepared the sup- still upon her cheeks. note to Aunt Margaret accepting her in- rich, healthy blood, tones and they « 
a pretty easy time of it. You do too| per, and everything looked as bright as| ‘Why, what is the matter, sister?” he vitation, and sent another to Bridget tell- strengthens the nerves, an bedel 
much for her, Esther.” usual when they sat down at the table, | asked, as he drew her to him, ‘I did not | ing her that she might stay with her sis- fallds ‘anh tee eenin exrabeltls winds 
“Yes,” piped up Jack, from the other | but it had been a hard day for the girl; | mean to hurt you, Esther. Ispoke before | ter until she was sent for. Re , B ba erally 
end of the table, ‘‘she’s awful lazy!” her head ached, and she was tired and I thought. I did not mean half I said. After dinner Esther packed her trunk emember while 
‘Hush, Jack!’ said Esther, ‘she will | nervous when she took her accustomed | Can’t you forgive me, little sister? ’ and then ran across the street to tell her 9 Sarsae ot wi 
hear you. Bridget is faithful and works | place behind the tea urn. | “Oh, Ned, 1 was so tired!” and the | friend, Dora Harte, of her proposed visit. OO Ss rs Were 
hard. I do not know whata certain little | ‘‘Bridget’s gone,” announced Jack, with | brown head went down on his shoulder, | ‘Now, Dem, she said, as they were parilla what 
boy would do without her griddle cakes. | the important air of one imparting infor- | and Esther was crying again. parting, ‘‘I want you to keep an eye On| @OOO000008O88 difter 
Will you have more cottee, Uncle Elisha?” | mation. Ned brushed the hair aside and kissed | the boys, and if they break all the china OW 
Jack bolted his oatmeal, and then left} ‘Great Scott!” exclaimed Ned, ‘you | her cheek. ‘There, there! you are tired. | and turn everything upside down, or seem res taid 
the table. “Do you know where I put | don’t say so? Well, I think we can do Goto bed now, and to-morrow you will | 00 the point of starvation, just let me hand} 
my spelling book, Esther?” he asked, | better. I could do in a couple of hours be all right;”’ and, feeling his conscience = _ ’ 00000000888 88 poi 
ees cote tee ee eo | Mm eat eek Se es pig ant| te ad me arr ey eres) Be Sure tog HOODS 206 fh fe 
‘Why, Jack, haven’t you learned your| Esther sighed. ‘She has only gone for | sther waited until he had gone, and ~ going y, bu Only HOOD'S ‘ 
spelling lesson yet? I thought you | a day or two, Ned, to take care of a sick | then she softly glided across the hall to | the thought of Man Friday kept him up | _ muy . an Nec 
studied last night,” sighed Esther. | sister. [ am sorry you do not like Bridget ; | his room and took from its place in the | until Esther had departed in the after-| ~\ooa°s Pills are especially prepare| (08 
“Oh, I meant to,” replied the small | she is very good, [ think.” | closet Ned’s black coat. The lining was | 200n, leaving a tempting supperready for taken with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 25e. per DO% 
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door and went in. 
lated, as-be sat down on the edge of a | 


chair, ‘‘I wonder if be knows how pretty | awakened by the sound of half-stifled | 
he looks with his mouth open.” ‘Then the | sobs just outside the door. He jumped up | 


“Oh, dear!’ he ejacu- | but he made the best of it, and had been | things to rights, for I was afraid Ned 
asleep about two hours when he was | Would not like it. 


Poor fellow! I gave 
him a loaf of bread last night, and he 
thanked me as fervently as though I had 
presented him with a small gold mine. 


spirit of mischief entered into him and | and hastily lighted the gas, to discover | Little Jack is miserably homesick, and 


twinkled about the corners of his mouth 
and in his eyes. There was a sponge on | 
the washstand. Jack tiptoed across the | 
room. It did not take long to wet that | 
sponge, and it did not take much longer 
to creep over to the bedside and squeeze 
it, just a little—just a little; but a cool | 
stream trickled down Neds throat. In | 
an instant be jumped up, choking and | 
sputtering ; in an instant more he had | 
geen Jack with the sponge in his hand, | 
and in another instant a pillow was flying | 
at Jack’s head. He dodged it and then | 
threw it back again. A lively ekirmish | 
ensued; chairs were overturned; bed- 
clothes scattered about, and it ended by | 
Jack’s sliding down the balusters with a | 
pillow flying after him, while Ned locked | 
his door and hunted under the débris for 
his missing clothing. 

Breakfast was not a very cheerful affair. 
Ned succeeded in making the fire and 
some very bad coffee, and they ate ona 
corner of the kitchen table, to save the 
trouble of carrying the things into the 
dining-room. 

After breakfast Jack hunted for his 
spelling book, and at last found it under 
the kitchen stove. Then he trotted off 
to school with no collar and a very dirty 
face, but he did net care, for his pockets 
were full of cookies. 

Uncle Elisha looked at the pile of dishes 
and said to Ned, as that young man pre- 
pared to leave, ‘‘What about them?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” was the careless 
answer, ‘I must go now.” 

And he did; but the old man still looked 
doubtfully around him. He supposed 
that, some time or other, he must have 
had experience in dish-washing, but he 
had forgotten it. These must be done, 
however, so he set resolutely about it. 
He did not go far, for he broke a cup to 
begin with and that discouraged him; but 
after carefully sweeping up the pieces, he 
carried them out to the stable and emptied 
them in a rat hole. ‘“‘Make ’em useful 
that way,” he muttered to himself. 

When Ned came home at noon he found 
Jack in great distress. ‘‘'Why, what is the 
matter, Friday ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Oh, dear!” replied Friday, in miserable 
tones, ‘‘I was climbing Smith’s fence, and 
I caught on a picket and tore my pants! 
Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“Jupiter! what will you do?” 

“I don’t know ; I ’spect I'll have to stay 
home from school.” 

“No, sir!” replied Ned, dashing the 
emall boy’s hopes at once. ‘‘You can put 
on another pair.” 

“Haven’t any but my best ones, and 
Esther don’t let me wear those to school.” 

“IT can’t help it; you will have to, now. 








I don’t know how to mend the things.” 

Dinner was not more cheerful than | 
breakfast had been; the afternoon was | 
dull, and when the supper hour arrived, | 
they found the stock of clean dishes | 
greatly diminished. 

While Jack was studying his lesson that 
evening and Ned was writing a ‘“sopho- 
more theme,’ Uncle Elisha ventured to 
remark that he thought they had bet- 
ter send for ‘'Esty.”’ 

“No, sir!” exclaimed Ned, throwing 
down his pen; ‘‘we said we could do with- 
out her, and I tell you we will. Come, 
Jack, it is time for you to go to bed.” 

‘“Aren’t you coming soon?” asked the 
little boy, putting down his book. 

“Yes, you run along. Good night.” 
Ned turned to his writing again, and Jack 
Went upstairs; yes, he went upstairs, but 
he did not go to bed. He opened his door 
and lighted the gas, then he stopped where 
he was and exclaimed, ‘‘Gracious Peter!” 

Next he opened Ned’s door; before him 
lay the wreck of that morning’s battle. 
Then, with a grin, Jack leaned over the 
baluster, ‘‘Say, Ned!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“The beds aint made.” 

“Thunder !” 

Jack heard that, and then the light 
Went out, and Ned bounded up the stairs, 
with Uncle Elisha creeping behind him. 
As they passed Esther’s room Jack paused. | 
“How nice it looks!” he said. ‘-Let’s 
sleep there!” but Ned went on resolutely. 

“No, sir!” he replied. Not a thing of 
the little sister’s shall be disturbed.” 

They tussled with Jack’s bed first, but 
that was nothing compared with what 
they encountered in Ned’s apartment. The 

clothes were scattered to the four 
Winds of heaven, or to speak more lit- 
erally, the four corners of the room, 
While chairs and pillows were in a state 
of wild confusion; and when the beds 
Were made, after long and silent labor, 
What wretched affairs they looked! how 
diferent from Esther’s! 

“Well, Jacky, they will have to do!” 
‘ald Ned, mopping his head with his 
handkerchief, ‘now get to bed as quickly 
88 possible.” 

Jack obeyed, but, although he was very 

» he could not sleep. 
Ned’s bed was not more comfortable, 





poor Jack curled up in a woeful heap on 
the rug. 

‘“‘Halloa, Friday! what's up now!” 
asked Ned, as he surveyed his tearful 
brother. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ sobbed Jack. 
‘*My bed’s uncomfortable, and I don’t 


feel well, and I want Esther—and—and | 


Bridget!” 
‘I shouldn’t wonder if we all did,” 
groaned Ned; and then he added, laugh- 


ing, ‘‘Come, cheer up, Friday; it will | 


never do for you to givein. Get into bed 
with me, and remember there are only 
five days more.”’ 

Five days more! only five days more! 
Ned sighed heavily as he turned out the 
light. What a wretched day this has 
been, and there were five more like it to 
come! He was filled with remorse and 
chagrin. What would Esther say, after 
all his bragging? He had really been hard 
and ungrateful for all the work his sister 
and Bridget—yes, Bridget—had done every 
day to make him comfortable. 

And thus, amid the ruins of his fallen 
pride, Ned fell asleep. 

Some days later Esther was reclining 
in an easy-chair in Aunt Margaret’s cosey 
sitting-room, a book that she was not 
reading lying open upon her lap. She 
was certainly having the rest that she 
needed, but it would not be strictly true 
to say that she was happy. The three at 
home weighed heavily upon her mind. 
She had pictured them many times; but, 
in spite of their boasts, never a cheerful 
picture could she make of it. 

‘Oh, I was very wrong to leave them! 
I ought to go home!” she said to herself 
that morning. She had said it many 
times before, but Aunt Margaret would 
not listen to her. She saw no reason why 
her niece should go before the week was 
over, and Esther did not care to tell her 
the real reason.. Aunt Margaret would 
be severe if she suspected that any one 


_had been criticising her favorite niece. But 


while Esther was thinking this over, the 
morning mail arrived and brought her 
two letters and a postal card. The latter 
was from Ned, on which he stated briefly 
that they were ‘“‘all well and happy,” but 
the “happy” did not look quite truthful. 
The first letter she opened was in Jack’s 
scrawly handwriting. ‘‘Oh, dear!” sighed 
Esther, as she glanced over it, “I am 
afraid he has lost his spelling book!” 


Deer Esther: she read. I havent writ- 
en vou a leter since you went away 
but I spose you know we’re gettin on al 
rite. We’ve eatin up most every thing 
that you left, so Ned tried to mak some 
pan cakes but they wer not as good as 
Bridgets. They was kind of sticky inside. 
Uncle Elisha broke one of your cups with 
the roses on it and put the peaces down 
the rat hole in the barn, he didn’t tell me, 
but I found em there and I think it was 
awfol mean of him to do it, for that rat 
was getting real tame and I used to feed 
him with corn every morning. I fished 
out a] the peaces I could, but I dont bleve 
he’ll ever come up that whole again. 

I tore my pants the other day so I had 
to put on my best ones, for Ned sed I 
must go to scool. Its packs of fun to see 
Uncle Elisha wash dishes. He got tired 
of seeing so many round I spose, so he 
tride to wash em to-day. He did it ones 
befor I gess, and broke that cup. there 
wasn’t any fire so he took cold water, 
which is not right, is it? We could not 
find any towells so he wiped them on one 
of your apens. I tell you Esther, when 
you come home, I am going to lern how 
to wash dishes and make beds so I'll 
know how when I’m an old Bachelor like 
uncle. 

The savage is getting tired of it and 
wanted to send for you but Robinson 
wood not let him. We had a pillow fite 
the morning after you went away, but it 
was hard to fix up after it, so we didn’t 
bave another. The beds aint very nice 
the way Ned makes em and some times 
we don’t make em at al. I will be glad 
when you come home. It aint as 


much fun playing Robinson Cruso as I | 


thote it wood be. Good by. Ihave ben 
a long time writing this letter. Does ant 
Margaret like to have little boys visit her? 
and dose her Bridget make gridle cakes? 
Your loving Jack. 


Esther folded the letter with a little 
smile playing about her lips. ‘‘Mercy!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘it is surely time for me 
to go home when Uncle Elisha uses my 
hand-painted cups to stop up rat holes, 
and Jack sits on the kitchen table in his 
Sunday trousers.” 

Then she opened the second letter, 
which was addressed in Dora’s familiar 
hand. It began: 


My Dear Esther: You asked me to let 
you know when it was necessary for you 
to return, and I think that the necessary 
hour has come. I do believe that those 
three across the way are as penitent and 
miserable a set of mortals as ever existed. 

Jack made us a short call this morn- 
ing, and quite opened his heart to me. 
Mary was frying doughnuts, and his eyes 
and nose turned so wistfully towards the 
kitchen door that I went in and brought 
in two hot ones for him. Then he told 
me his troubles. 

Oh, Esther! that house looks as though 
a hurricane had swept through it. I did 
not quite dare offer my services in putting 


| Uncle Elisha has grown wonderfully 
| meek. 

Now, dear Esther, do not be hard- 
| hearted any longer, but come home at 
| once, and I can assure you that you will 
| find a warm welcome awaiting you. I 
| hope you are well rested by this time. 
Yours, as ever, Dora. 


| That settled the question. A note was 
| posted to Bridget, and at last Aunt Mar- 
| garet gave her consent to Esther’s leav- 
| ing next day. 

About two o’clock on the following 
afternoon, Bridget arrived at the house in 
Cambridge. Uncle Elisha was the only 
one at home, and he disappeared as speed- 
ily as possible. 

“Och! what a mess!” exclaimed the 
| good-natured Irish girl; but she was soon 
at work, and the kitchen looked as orderly 
as usual when Esther arrived an hour 
later. 

‘‘What, no one at home, Bridget?” she 
asked, “that is good! we can surprise 
them. Ah, you have been at work I see!” 

“Och, yis, Miss Esther! sich a clutter 
as it was! but I’m done wid the kitchen 
now, and I’m about to sweep the dinin’- 
room.” 

At that moment there was a light tap 
at the door, and Dora came in. ‘Ah, 
Esther, my dear! I saw you arrive, and 
now I want to help you and Bridget, so 
that all will be in order before the boys 
come.” 

‘Thank you, Dora. We will go upstairs. 
Bridget, let us have a very nice supper, 
and you can light a fire in the dining-room 
grate.” 

Upstairs all looked very hopeless, but 
the girls set to work and an hour made 
great changes. Then Dora went home, 
and Esther came down in her pretty gray 
gown with a spray of heliotrope fastened 
at the throat, and took her accustomed 
seat by the low work-table in the corner 
of the dining-room. A wood fire crackled 
in the grate, the table was laid for tea, 
and everything looked bright and cheer- 
ful. It was not long before Uncle Elisha 
came in. 

‘*Well, Esty,” he said, as cordially as 
he knew how, ‘‘we’re right glad to have 
ye home again!” 

“IT hope you are, uncle,” answered 
Esther, drawing his arm-chair up to the 
fire for him, ‘‘and I am glad to be at 
home.” 

Just then the door flew open, and Jack, 
with a delighted scream, rushed into 
Bridget’s arms. ‘Oh, are you really 
home? Are you going tostay? Has she 
come? has Esther?” but Esther was before 
him, and Jack clung to her, sobbing for 
very joy. 

‘‘Why, Jack, what are you crying for? 
aren’t you glad to see me?” she asked, 
laughingly; but he only clung the closer 
and said in a whisper: 

’ It’s ‘cause I’m so awful glad you've 
come back. It seems as if you’d been 
gone a hundred years!” 

“O Jacky! Jacky!” exclaimed Esther, 
as she kissed him, ‘‘you have on no collar 
—and such a dirty face!” 

‘You come up and fix me,” he said, 
pulling her toward the stairs. When he 
looked quite neat again and they started 
to go down, Jack said, as he glanced at 
the inviting-looking beds, ‘*My! won’t it 
be nice to sleep in a home-made bed 
again!” 

As they entered the dining-room Ned’s 
step was heard on the piazza; Esther 
slipped behind. the door and put her fin- 
ger to her lips, ‘*Don’t say a word, Jack!” 
she whispered. 

Ned came in, tired and cross, but at the 
door he stopped in amazement. ‘*What!” 
he cried, as the cheerful and orderly room 
broke upon his view. But Jack’s eyes 
could not keep away from the door, and 
throwing it back, Ned caught his sister in 
his arms. ‘Weare glad to have you home 
again, little woman, we are indeed!” he 
said, with a hearty kiss, and he looked 
quite like another being as the anxiety 
vanished from his face. 

They had a pleasant supper and a very 
happy evening, and little was said, then 
or afterwards, of the days that had just 
passed; but by a hundred thoughtful 
actions and patient words, Esther could 
see that her lesson, though severe, had 
not been in vain. Jack did indeed learn 
to wash dishes and make beds, and was a 
real help to his sister, and Uncle Elisha 
was never heard to grumble about ‘‘ser- 
vant gals” again. If any of them did 
venture an ungrateful remark, however, 
Esther had only to look up with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eyes. To their 
dying day Uncle Elisha or Ned or little 
Jack, will never forget that week they 
spent without the women.— Household. 








LADIES are delighted with the perfect 
fitting Cotton Shirt Waists at Miss Fisk’s, 
44 Temple Place. Ladies of all sizes are 
able to look well in them as the fit is 
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attractive and prices reasonable, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
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of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 
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by the Hon. John D. Long. 
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Sproat Turner. 
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Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev.C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also forsale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 50 cents. 


ey. 
Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 








ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


‘“‘The paper dolls which are given for a 
trade mark from Hood’s Pills and ten 
cents in stamps are received, and I am 
very much pleased with them. They are 
the prettiest I have ever seen. We have 
used Hood’s Pills and find them satisfac- 
tory as they are unaccompanied by grip- 
ing pains.”’ Alice Breen, 4 Elmore Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Hoop’s PILts cure sick headache. 


—<>—___ 


THE vice-president of the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co., whose advertisement appears 
in another column, has recently visited 
Boston and he reports collections of inter- 
est very encouraging, being about as good 
as usual; also that the prospect for crops 
this year is excellent—there having been 
a good supply of rain and the ground 
being in fine condition for the seed. The 
Iowa Loan & Trust Co., having had a 
successful business for over 23 years, offers 
a superior Bond for investments. Our 
readers are advised to give Mr. F. A. 
Smith, the agent, at 31 Milk Street, a call 
before investing elsewhere. 














Mother 


and Babe. 
An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11444 5th Ave., N.Y. 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «ie 
Women’s Educational an 


Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the NewtonRest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 








MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,'94. A four years’ 
gzeces course of Lootures, Quit Laboratory ané 
ical work offers su or advantages to onto: 
Hospitals, Address CLARA MARSHALL, MD® 
Dean, 131 8. 18th 8t. Phila. : a 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 











Winter Session epenes October lst; ending May, 18%, 
Four years’ course. Lectures, izses, 
rato Ls 4 ane sy, bn ey Tnstruction. 
are m. linics in almost e Hosp! 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and informati 


ara 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dma™ 
821 East 15th 8t,, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, fs 
clrne Doctor's tree dispensary for ‘the poor is still 
‘or the 8 
Fucsdays from 6 to 9 P. 


lectures given Friday evenings at 7, ‘to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. d ° nies 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


























CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for fe ey mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical setting and ‘accompaniment. 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
a ments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 


“Robert Franz’s Album ot 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 


An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and German text. Vol. 1,55 numbers; Vol. ca eum: 
per, 50 cents; oards, 


bers. Each, heavy 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Hi 
Gunther, Walling. Goethe, etc. $1.00, pectpala’ 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest lies 
tions extant. It is not a child’s book. —- = are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, pestpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H. Cowen, Eight simple, delightfal 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send for descriptive ctroular of novelties in vocal 
and instrumental Bons og ” 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instra- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 








mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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NEW YORK NOTES, 


Bditors Woman's Journai : 

The editor of the Coxsackie News was 
out. While I was looking around the empty 
office, a tall man in his shirt sleeves ap- 
peared in the doorway leading to the 
composing room. He offered to take my 
message. ‘'Do you know any one in your 
town who is interested in woman suf- 
frage?” Linquired. ‘‘Gosh,I don’t!” he 
replied, regarding me as though I were 
some natural curiosity from the South 
Sea Islands. The great assumption of 
dignity which this remark called forth 
seemed to overcome him somewhat, and 
he responded more politely to inquiries 
concerning the ministers of the place. 
Further search tended to confirm the 
laconic statement of the type-setter, al- 
though I found a little leaven even in that 
inert town of Coxsackie. It was all in 
the W. C. T. U., which is an educational 
power among the women it reaches. 
Where a union cannot live, the darkest 
ignorance on all reform questions usually 
prevails. 

In Hudson there are many bright, 
attractive women. Mrs. Dr. Fritts, a 
Syracuse friend in her girlhood days 
before her marriage, entertained me de- 
lightfully, and put me at once in touch 
with some of the best people. I met 
several who signed the ‘‘anti’” petition 
which Mrs. Pruyn had thoroughly circu- 
lated by some of her adherents in all the 
Hudson River towns. But a number of 
last year’s ‘‘antis” are really good suf- 
fragists at heart, and ready to join us 
when they learn what our movement 
means. Sol hope it may prove in Hud- 
son after a meeting is held. With such 
an influential and sympathetic guide as 
Mrs. Fritts,the effort to reach and organize 
the women there ought to be successful. 

The annual meeting of the Catskill Club 
was held in the Presbyterian church 
lecture room on the afternoon of May 1. 
Mrs. Wey absolutely refused to accept 
the presidency for another year. A most 
efficient successor was chosen in the per- 
son of Miss Lizzie Fitch. Miss Fitch is 
young and entbusiastic, possessed of rare 
abilities as an artist, and with a most at- 
tractive personality. The new officers are 
as follows: 


President—Miss Lizzie Fitch. 
First Vice-President — Mrs. Benjamin 


Vice President—Mrs. Buck. 
Secretary—Mrs. Phillips. 
Treasurer—Mrs. P. C. Lewis. 

The plan for next year’s work includes 
a systematic study of civil government, 
with monthly lectures from the best 
speakers procurable both at home and 
abroad, 

Of all the meetings of the year, none 
has been more ideally arranged, none more 
successful than the ‘‘At Home” given by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Vanamee of Middle- 
town, on Friday evening, May 3. The 
charming home opened in aid of the cause 
was beautifully decorated. The large 
dining-room was filled with an audience 
that gave kindest attention to an argu- 
ment which they did not, for the most 
part, favor. At one end of the room a 
wall of marguerites and lilies had been 
arranged. Before this the speaker stood. 
Mr. Vanamee presided and introduced 
most gracefully the suffrage representa- 
tive. At the conclusion of an hour’s talk 
on the “Signs of the Times,” a motion 
was made that aclub be formed. It pre- 
vailed. Mrs. Vanamee was chosen presi- 
dent and Mrs. Rorty secretary, to call a 
later meeting to perfect the organization. 
The remainder of the evening was de- 
voted to sociability and to the singing of 
several solos by Mr. Conant of New York 
City. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Vanamee are warm 
friends of our cause, and most valuable 
ones. Their home is an intellectual and 
social centre in Middletown. Mrs. Van- 
amee is a ready writer of popular stories. 
A new novel of hers called ‘Two Wom- 
en: or, Over the Hills and Far Away,” is 
just issued from the press. 

On Monday and Tuesday of this week, 
May 6 and 7, an executive meeting of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion was held at the home of Mrs. Mary | 
Mrs. | 


Thayer Sandford in Rochester. 
Greenleaf presided and made the hearts of 
all her committee happy by her greatly 
improved health. As if in celebration of 
her recovery, there was an unusually large 
attendance. The discussions were rendered 
doubly helpful and suggestive by tne par- 
ticipation in them of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, whom we were privileged to 
have with us. On the first evening Mrs. 
Catt gave an address upon the present 
status of suffrage in the different States 
where there is special activity, with sug- 
gestions upon the best methods of work 
in New York. Her accurate knowledge 
of the progress of the cause all over the 
country, coupled with her wide experience 
in legislative campaigns like ours, gave 
great weight to every word she spoke— 
which was intensified by the rare charm 
of her personality. 


Mrs. Almy followed Mrs. Catt with a | it I shall have every fireplace and range | 
few words about the work at Albany and | examined; if they are like the ones here, | 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PUFE 





Baking 
Powder 





the victory in the Legislature. She em- 
phas'!zed its significance, and the obliga- 
tion to renewed effort which it entailed. 

Miss Mills spoke briefly of the organiz- 
ing work; Miss Isabel Howland of the 
pew State report. Mrs. Greenleaf then 
closed the meeting with a few appropri- 
ate and helpful words. 

Both the morning and afternoon of the 
following day were devoted to animated 
discussion upon the various lines of work. 

It was pleasant to see several new mem- 
bers on the board. Rensselaer County 
sent its bright president, Mrs. Franklin 
Hall. From Yates came Mrs. Julia Shep- 
pard, and from Allegany Mrs. Ida K. 
Church. All proved most valuable addi- 
tions to our furce. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Onondaga County Political 
Equality Club met on May 11, at the 
residence of the president, Mrs. Marie R. 
Jenney, Syracuse. A report of the State 
Board meeting was given, and plans of 
county work were discussed. Preliminary 
arrangements were made for the annual 
county meeting to be held in October. 

On Tuesday I shall again be on the 
wing. HARRIET May MILLs. 

Syracuse, May 11, 1895. 


~~ 


MRS. STANTON’S VIEWS ON FIRE. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton had a fire 
in her apartment, 26 West 61st street, the 
other morning. She says it has convinced 
her more firmly than ever that women 
ought to be represented in all departments 
of the city government. 

The fire started under the tiles of the 
fireplace, and revealed the fact that, in- 
stead of bricks, there were only boards 
under the inch-thick layer of cement. 

Mrs. Stanton’s daughter, Mrs. Law- 
rence, discovered the fire about 3.30 
A. M., and when she went to sound the 
alarm, found that there was none in the 
house. She called for a messenger, and 
then roused her mother and brother, the 
janitor, and Mr. and Mrs. Marcus in the 
next apartment. They all went to work 
to fight the fire, with the exception of 
Mrs. Stanton, who was unable to do so, 
and Mrs. Marcus, who went downstairs 
in search of a policeman to give the alarm. 
The first one she accosted asked if it were 
a big fire, and when she said she didn’t 
know, because it was under the floor, he 
seemed to think it could not be a matter 
of any particular moment. The next 
asked the same question, and so did the 
third. Mrs. Marcus then ventured to ask 


gested that the time to put out a fire was 
when it was little. This made a slight 
impression on the oflicer’s mind, and he 
said he would take a look at it. He went 
leisurely up the five flights of stairs, 
looked at the incipient conflagration, and 
asked Mr. Marcus if he thought it was 
worth while to summon the Fire Depart- 
ment. 


up the tiles with a chisel and hammer, 
said he thought it would be well, and the 
alarm was given. 
rived exactly twenty minutes after Mrs. 
Marcus accosted the first policeman. 

‘“*] do think,”’ said Mrs. Stanton in dis- 
cussing the matter yesterday, ‘‘that wom- 
en could have done better than that. We 


and women in all departments, and above 
all, in the building department. There is 
nothing clearer to my mind than that. 
Women are more cautious than men, and 
I am sure would not permit death-traps 


say in the matter. Eight or nine men 
from different departments have been 
looking at it since the fire, and none of 
them seem to realize the seriousness of 
the matter. They say: ‘Oh, they are all 
that way,’ and appear to think that rea- 
son enough for their always being that 
way. 


ail the new ones will be so. 


death-traps in the shape of fireplaces and 
ranges. Moreover, there are no fire 


plements of any kind for pulling up 
bricks and floors. I don’t think such a 


and Iam going to move as soon as I can 
get another house. My daughter is look- 





I will go to the country and camp under 
I think under existing circum- | for a brief engagement. 


the trees. 
stances, with bad sewerage, and leaking 
gas fixtures, and fireplaces and ranges 
built on boards, a tert is the only safe 
thing to live in.”—N. Y. Recorder. 

——— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES 








WELLESLEY HILLs.—The annual meet- 
ing of the League was held May 6, and offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year :— 

President—Mrs. Mary C. Smith. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Mary H. Hall. 

Secretary—Mrs. Annie F. Pratt. 

Treasurer—Misrs Rebecca Eaton. 


Directors—Miss Sarah H. Southwick, Mrs. | 





roaring lake of molten lava when the 
great heaving mags dashes itself sgainst 
| the sides of the pit, throwing 10,000 jets 
of red-hot liquid into the air like the 
waves of the sea dashing against a rocky 


coast, is the sublimest, most awe-inspiring | 


scene on earth. All this is vividly por- 
trayed at 541 Tremont Street. No one 
entertainment could hit the taste of so 
|many people. Men of science find the 


volcano an admirable geological study, 


| school children an object lesson in geogra- 
| phy, artists enjoy, while all approve the 
|fresh, sweet melodies of the native 
Hawaiian singers. 

a 


HO.LLis —‘‘1492” will come next week 
This brilliant 
| extravaganza, as presented by Rice’s Sur- 
| prise Party, has been much changed since 

its last visit here, and brings several de- 
| lightful novelties. The c .mpany remains 
unchanged, and Miss Theresa Vaughn, Mr. 
' Walter Jones, Richard Harlow, Eiward 
Favor, Edith Sinclair and the rest will be 


royally welcomed. One amusing feature | 


| will be a buriesque on Trilby by Miss 
Vaughn and Mr. Jones. 
| novelty will be the first appearance of the 
Kibnyi living pictures. Regular Wednes- 
| day and Saturday matinees. 





THE fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, once 


Beatrice Codwise, Mrs. Albert Clarke, Mr. J. E. | fairly tried, becomes the favorite spring 
Fiske, Mr. W. A. Rodman, Mrs. Mary C. Saw- | Medicine, speaks volumes for its exce]- 


yer, Mrs. H. Ellen Vose. 


Miss Southwick, who has been president | 


of the League ever since its organization, | 


declined a re-election. A cordial vote of 
thanks was extended to her for the valua- 
ble and devoted work she has done for the 
League and for the cause. The Secre- 
tary’s report on the work of the past year 
showed a very creditable amount done, 
most of which was in the line of securing 
the registration of women and of rousing 
a sentiment in favor of a representation 
of women on the school board. A com- 





mittee, appointed early in the season, re- 
ported by Mrs. Pratt, the secretary, that 
fortnightly meetings were held, much 
work done, and as a result the numberot 
women registered increased to 69. In 
August the ‘mite boxes” were opened and 
seven dollars realized, which was for- 
warded to the Kansas Committee. In 
February, Miss Eva Channing gave an 
address on school suffrage and the work 
which the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association is doing to promote it. The 
address was very interesting and espe- 
cially helpful to our committee. She also 
brought a variety of literature published 
by the Association, which was distributed 
Mrs. Mary C. Smith, our delegate to the 
Executive Committee of the Mass. W.S. A. 
submitted a very interesting report of the 
work done by that committee, and of the 
progress which the movement is making. 
The meeting then adjourned for so- 
ciability and refreshments. 
WARREN A. RODMAN, Secretary. 


DORCHESTER.—The League held its 
closing meeting for the season on Monday 
evening of last week, with Mrs. [sabel C. 
Barrows. William Lloyd Garrison gave 
an exceedingly interesting talk on the 
Single Tax, and the members stayed until 
a late hour, asking questions. 





Wrst NEWTON.—The Fifteenth Annual | 


| Meeting of the West Newton Woman’s | 


| Educational Club was held on Tuesday, 


| Ellen M. Pratt, Mrs Sarah Davis, Mrs. Mary 


how big a fire ought to be before the Fire | : Ps 
Department was summoned, and sug- | Adelaide L. Gilman, Mrs. Jane M. Hastings. 


| 


May 14, and the following officers were | 
elected : 
President—Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Kate A. Mead, Mrs. 
R. Martin, Mrs. Kathleen M. Phipps, Mrs. 
Rec. Sec. —Mrs. Anna L. Bailey. 
Cor. Sec.—Mrs. Susan D. Crockett. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Ellen P. Perrin. 
Directors—Mrs. Annie D. Almy, Mrs. Harriet 
G. Paine, Mrs. Abby E. Davis, Mrs. Theresa 
B. Sands. 


The annual reports of secretary, treas- 


| urer and committees showed the club in a 


The first fireman ar- | 


Mr. Marcus, who had by this time | 
torn his hands all to pieces trying to get | 


| 


| 


need the combined intelligence of men | 


like that fireplace to exist, if they had any | 


| 


“I have been making inquiries in the | 
last day or two, and have learned that all | 
the houses around us are the same, and | 
There are | Of equal magnificence. 


ten families in this house, and twenty | 


r 


place is fit for human beings to live in, | 


alarms, no buckets, no hose, and no im- | 


flourishing condition. After the business 
meeting, supper was served, many of the 
members responding to the question 
‘What is my Hobby, and Why?” A 


| families. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


double quartette of young ladies furnished | 


music. A pleasant feature of the after- 
supper programme was the presentation 
to Mrs. Walton of a handsome parlor 
cabinet, and a lovely vase holding fifteen 
roses, as a token of the love and esteem of 
the club, and their appreciation of her 
fifteen years of faithful service as their 
president. ANNA L. BAILEY, 

Rec. Sec. 

THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The Opera Company 
is on the wave of the most successful 
comic opera season ever given in Boston. 
The 17450 seats of the great theatre are 
filled every night. Mr. Rose, who has 
worked hard to make this summer season 
a success, feels encouraged to make each 


week’s presentation better than the last. 
‘*Boceaccio” has been welcomed back 





this week with great enthusiasm. Miss | 


Eissing’s first appearance is noteworthy. 
Mr. Wolff and Mr. Beaumont Smith have 


added materially to their reputations as | 


versatile fun makers. The costuming and 
stage setting are elaborate and expensive. 


Beginning next Monday, Stephensor | 
and Cellier’s comedy opera ‘*Dorothy” | 
will be produced for one week on a scale | 


—=——— 


VOLCANO IN BosTON.—Kilauea, trans- 


fire.’ That comes very pear the inferno, 
but the name is recognized by those who 
visit the perfect reproduction in the old 
Gettysburg building, at 541 Tremont 
Street, Boston. ‘T’'wenty lakes and foun- 
tains of molten lava are in continuous 
action. Changes are constant. Old lakes 
| vanish, new ones form. Fountains and 


| ing for one now, and when she has found blow holes appear and disappear; lava 
flows turn night into day. To stand on 
the brink of a white-hot, boiling, surging, 





ated, means ‘The house of everlasting | 


lence and merit. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





1s anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original sof, 
ness, not hardening as fe. and othe, 
cheap substitutes do. 





BOsTON, JAN. 12, 1891. 
MEssrs. KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
Yours respectfully. 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 [emple Place. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods house:. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


INSIS 


| KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 





























A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


‘Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 


Another brilliant | 


‘SAUMVMYT 


| 


FIVE DOLLARS 
Boy's Suit. 


Double - Breasted Jacket and Knee 


—_— 


| Trousers, sizes 6 to 13 years. Trousers 


| with our patent elastic curved waistband, 





MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 





— 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. ¢. Women’s Club.— Monday, May 2 
4 P.M. Edward A, Church, Esq., will speak on 
“Everyday Banking.” (Club Tea at 6,30, 


| _4 young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor. 


| oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 

| drawing on stone or zine, designing or any work in 
that line. Address B, HI, 8, B., 91 Cedar St., Kox- 
bury, Mass 








F°® THE MAY FLITTING. A young man 
who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 
help families moving to the country. 
ences for nonesty and diligence. Price twenty-five 
cents perhour. Address by postal card, H., 16 Wal. 
tham street. Boston 


Best of refer. 








A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or agg 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was g 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C, Crane, 7 East Hedding Place 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. ‘ 





An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generally use. 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages, 
gteete MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 

ass. 


A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec. 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city, 
Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad. 
preas 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Maas. 





HE EMERGENCY LIFT you want, of course, 

to take to the country or seashore, A +upply 
will protect vour carpets, painted or polished floors, 
For sample address Box 665, Middleboro, Mass, 


PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N.. Womaw’a Journar Office 

















Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


By the Mass. Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 
At their Sanitarium, 667 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. This is an absolute Cure, harm- 
ess and painless. (urea Guaranteed. 








Housekeepers Should See the New 


FIBER GARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


| Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 
| For All the Year Round. 








Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double faced—double wear. 


Artistic colors—stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co. 


| Manufacturers and Patentees, 


|| 60 Essex St. (cor. Chauncy), Boston, Mass. 


MAKE HOME HAPPY 


by securing health and comfort. TOK OLOGY fs 











a complete fadies’ »ulde in health and disease—® 
| book fer every woman. The demand has been very 
great, but itis needed in every new home. It is al- 
| ready printed in English, German, Swedish and 
| Kussian. Everywhere it is followed by benedictions. 


| Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free, Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison Street, Chicago 


COTTON SHIRT WAISTS. 


Ladies who are purchasing Cotton shirt Waists 
should be sure and examine the VERY ATTRAC- 
| TIVE LINE at 


MISS FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
| The Fit is Absolutely Perfect. 
The Styles are Refined. 
The Prices are Reasonable 




















-pES1s0ON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT BOg@MaLT SHEARS (ase) 
7 CISS RS. 


=f0 
THEM 


END PREPAID 
ONE FULL NICKLED 

>» BINCH SHEARLIKE CUT.-——— ® 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davewrortlows 


LADIES 


Can now have their old hats cleansed oF 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER'S CENTRAL BLEACE- 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly OPP: 
Temple Place (one short flight). 


JOO & WEWILLS 











} 
| CH Simonds & Co., Printers 297 Congress St., BostoB 
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